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Directory of Treasurers of Active Chapters 


Send your remittance now for your National Membership fee ($1.00) and 
local dues (you know what they are) to your chapter treasurer, and receive a mem. 
bership receipt showing you in good standing until June 30, 1924. 


Alpha (Indiana). Arch R. Addington, 
801 Atwater Ave., Bloomington, Ind. 


Beta (Columbia). O. M. Clem, 


Box 113, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, New York, N. Y. 


Gamma (Missouri). John H. Aydelotte, 


University High School, Columbia, Mo. 


Delta (Stanford). Edwin A. Wells, 
331 Lincoln Ave., Palo Alto, Cal. 


Epsilon (Iowa). T. C. Holy, 
Room 219, L. A. Building, Iowa City, Ia. 


Zeta (Chicago). Logan M. Anderson, 
Box 17, Faculty Exchange, School of 
Education, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Eta (Minnesota). Karl E. Rollefson, 
University High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Theta (Cornell). J. O. Osborn, 
418 East Seneca St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


lota (Harvard). Leonard Carmichael, 
99 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Kappa (Kansas). George G. Struble, 
1541 Kentucky St., Lawrence, Kan. 


Lambda (California). Ross Dewdney, 
Room 5, Third Ave. Court, Oakland, Cal. 


Nu (Washington). Vincent Jerome, 
College of Education, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Xi (Pittsburgh). David C. Ellinger, 
504 Peebles St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Omicron (Nebraska). E. W. Lantz, 
1420 U St., Lincoln, Neb. 


Pi (Illinois). Lewis W. Williams, 
Principal University High School, Ur. 
bana, Il. 


Sigma (Chio). H. Gordon Hullfish, 
1289 Forsythe Ave., Columbus, O. 


Tau (Pennsylvania). Clarence H. Carback, 
4613 Morris St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Upsilon (Northwestern). Lester C. Dahl, 
831 Gaffield Pl., Evanston, III. 


Phi (Wisconsin). Ralph E. Balliette, 
615 N. Lake St., Madison, Wis. 


Psi (Peabody). T. Taylor Broun, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Chi (Oregon). Arthur C. Hicks, 
S. A. E. House, Eugene, Ore. 


Omega (Michigan). Gail E. Densmore, 
520 S. Division St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Alpha-Aipha (Oklahoma). Edmond Ellis 
Cowan, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


Alpha-Beta (Virginia). Wayland J. Hayes, 
School of Education, University of Vir- 
ginia, University, Va. 


Alpha-Gamma (State College of Washing- 
ton). Warren Avery, 
207 True Ave., Pullman, Wash. 


Alpha-Delta (Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege). George A. Gemmell, 
411 N. 16th St., Manhattan, Kan. 


Alpha-Epsilon (University of Southern Cali- 
fornia). Frank W. Parsons, 
Bookstore, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Communications from National Officers 


The Significance of the Boston Meeting 


Phi Delta Kappa participated during 
the Christmas holidays in a joint pro- 
gram with Section Q of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Much significance may be at- 
tached to this step. It was the first time 
that the Fraternity had taken part offi- 
cially in a meeting of national scope. It 
indicated that Phi Delta Kappa is in 
hearty sympathy and willing to co-oper- 
ate with organizations which are devoted 
to the scientific study of their problems. 
It suggested the possibility of providing 
for a regular meeting once each year to 
present the results of research, to engage 
in deliberate discussions of professional 
problems, and to plan further investiga- 
tions along important lines. In my judg- 
ment arrangements should be made for 
such meetings for at least three reasons. 

First, there has been an insistent de- 
mand during recent years that Phi Delta 
Kappa engage more actively in construc- 
tive work. In harmony with this demand 
efforts have been made to improve the 
quality of the meetings of local chapters, 
the publication of a larger number of in- 
structive news letters has been recom- 
mended vigorously, the organization of 
research groups has been stimulated in 
various states, alumni chapters have 
been established, and studies of profes- 
sional problems have been published in 
Ture Put Deira Kappan. Thus far it has 
not seemed advisable to undertake an 
enterprise of national scope. The thor- 
ough study of a problem by the Frater- 
nity has not been possible on account of 
the limitation of funds. An annual con- 
ference each year at the time of the 
meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science will afford 
an excellent opportunity for the Fra- 


William S. Gray, National President 


ternity as a whole seriously to consider 
important professional problems and to 
contribute to their solution. 

In the second piace, constructive effort 
on a nation-wide scale is not only an op- 
portunity but a very definite responsibil- 
ity. Phi Delta Kappa has a membership 
of approximately four thousand. These 
men have been carefully selected, and 
are bound together because of their de- 
votion to certain ideals. Without doubt 
there are a greater number of thoroughly 
trained, productive men in our Fraternity 
than in any other educational organiza- 
tion of its size. It is imperative in this 
period of rapid reorganization that the 
potential power of every professional 
group be so organized that it will con- 
tribute directly to the solution of signifi- 
cant problems. Section Q was quite will- 
ing for Phi Delta Kappa to participate in 
a joint program this year. There is rea- 
son to believe that the vigorous co-oper- 
ation of our Fraternity would be wel- 
comed in the future in promoting re- 
search in the field of education. If we 
are true to our ideals, we should assume 
our full share of responsibility. 

In the third place, the Fraternity as a 
whole should provide for our new mem- 
bers concrete examples of the dynamic 
power of our organization. College and 
graduate students have asked repeatedly 
for information concerning the influence 
and effectiveness of the Fraternity. If 
in reply we could point definitely to sev- 
eral major accomplishments, such as no- 
table conferences, published reports, and 
productive investigations, our younger 
members would appreciate more fully the 
significance of our ideals and would be 
inspired to exemplify them in their own 
professional work. 
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If an annual meeting of Phi Delta 
Kappa should ever prove eminently suc- 
cessful, it will be due to large attend- 
ance, to genuine contributions from the 
members who participate, and to produc- 
tive discussions. Very little can be ac- 
complished by a small number who at- 
tend from the immediate vicinity of the 


meeting. The question which we should 
ask at this time relates to the willing. 
ness of individual members to participate 
whole-souledly in such meetings. When 
the question comes before the National 
Council at its next meeting, the Frater. 
nity should be prepared to make a defi- 
nite decision. 


Alumnus Correspondence Chapter for China 


Most of our members will be surprised 
to learn that we have a chapter in China. 
Such is the case, however. It organized 
with eight alumni members, representing 
Beta, Gamma, Zeta and Iota. The fol- 
lowing correspondence will no doubt be 
of interest to our readers: 
“Soochaw University, 
Soochaw, China, 
Nov. 5, 1922. 

“Dear Brother McAllister: 

“Your letter of July 11 has been long 
unanswered. I have been waiting till 
there was something definite to write 
you. I have sent out two letters to the 


Phi Delta Kappa men in China and we 
have now effected, by correspondence, a 
temporary organization. 


I enclose a copy 
of our plan. 

“The first meeting, which will come in 
the spring, is going .o be of much im- 
portance to our chapter. We shall like 
to have from you suggestions as to how 
to make this meeting a success. If 
Brother Searles will be coming to China 
by that time, he can help us very much 
also. 

“I am wondering if you could send to 
each member in China a copy of THE 
Pui Detta Kappan containing the new 
constitution. Some may not be getting 
the magazine regularly. 

“The names and addresses of the mem- 
bers in China, insofar as I have been able 
to get them, are as follows: 

“Blam J. Anderson (Zeta 159), Shang- 
hai College, Shanghai; C. H. Westbrook 
(Jota 104), Shanghai College, Shanghai; 
A. A. Bullock (Beta 253), Wuchang, 
China; N. H. Carman (Zeta 237), Swa- 
taw, China; A. Heinz (Gamma 11), Tsing 
Hua College, Peking; S. C. Farriar (Beta 
381), Chuikiang, Ku, China; J. N. Keys 
(Zeta 271), Canton Christian College, 
Canton; S. G. Brinkley (Beta 363), Soo- 
chaw University, Soochaw. 

“The following I have not yet got in 
touch with: Tsearun Lee Ling (Epsilon 
119), Wuchang, China; Frank Bernard 
Levy (Lambda 47), Nanchong (is in 
America on leave); Donald Tewksbury 
(Beta 389), Peking University, Peking. 

“Fraternally yours, 
“S. G. BRINKLEY.” 


Following is the tentative plan of or- 

ganization of the China chapter: 

I. Name: Alumnus’ Correspondence 
Chapter for China of Phi Delta 
Kappa Fraternity. 

II. Purpose: In order to keep in touch 
with the Phi Delta Kappa in Amer- 
ica, and in order more effectively 
to carry out in China the ideals of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 

Ill. Officers: There shall be one officer, 
a Secretary, who will serve till 
permanent successor is elected. 

IV. Duties of Secretary: 

1. The Secretary shall conduct all 
the business of the Chapter. 

2. The Secretary shall undertake 
to effect a permanent organiza- 
tion. 

. The Secretary shall arrange a 
program for the first meeting of 
the Chapter. 

. The Secretary shall act as 
clearing house for the corre- 
spondence of the Chapter. 

5. The Secretary shall act as 
Treasurer of the Chapter. 

V. Fees: There shall be a fee of $1.00 
to meet local expenses. 

VI. First Meeting: The first meeting 

shall be held in conection with the 

next meeting of the China Chris- 

tian Educational Association (1923) 

Correspondence Features: 

1. Each member of the Chapter 
shall write a letter to the Chap- 
ter giving information about 
himself and his work, and also 
raising any questions or dis- 
cussing any problems he thinks 
vital. 

. The Secretary shall have these 
letters duplicated and _ send 
copies to all members. 

. Replies may be written directly 
to individual members, or may 
be sent to the Secretary, who 
will duplicate these and send 
copies to all members. 

Brother Clair K. Searles (Omega 10), 

first president of Omega Chapter, was 

formerly a missionary in China and is 
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at present attending the University of 
Michigan, where he expects soon to re- 
ceive his Doctor’s degree, after which 
he will return to China. His letter com- 
menting on the activities in China will 
throw a good deal of light on the situ- 
ation. It follows: 


“SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
“Ann Arbor, Mich. 
“January 6, 1923. 
“Dear Brother McAllister: 

“I was very pleased to learn from your 
letter of December 20th, enclosing one 
also from Brother Brinckley, that the 
China Alumnus Correspondence Chapter 
is a reality. I feel especially glad that 
this has been done because I believe that 
such a Chapter can fill a very important 
place in the development of our ideals 
of leadership, research and service in the 
educational system of China. 

“I notice that they have requested that 
a copy of Detta Kappan be 
sent to each member. The more I see 
of our National Magazine, the more I 
believe that every Phi Delta Kappa mem- 
ber should have each number as it comes 
from the press. There is nothing which 
will keep us better in touch with one 
another, more alert in promoting our 
common ideals, more interested in what 
our brothers are doing in education, than 
a wide-awake, efficient, National Maga- 
zine as is THe Pur Detta Kappan. 


Several inquiries have recently come 
to the National Secretary’s office regard- 
ing (1) the question of establishing junior 
chapters of Phi Delta Kappa in under- 
graduate institutions, and (2) the under- 
graduate education fraternities that have 
already been established. 

It is impossible to answer by letter all 
these inquiries or to answer any of them 
fully. I, therefore, present to you the 
situation up to the present, as far as 
it has come to my notice. 


1. The Junior Chapter Idea. 

Your National Secretary presented a 
report to the Ninth National Council, 
December, 1921, on this question, and 
cited a concrete case showing the need 
for our Fraternity to take some definite 
action on the question of administering 
to the needs of the higher class teachers’ 
Colleges, and the stronger colNeges of the 
country having worthwhile departments 
of education. (See February, 1922, THE 
Pur Detta Kappan, page 32 for the Na- 
tional Secretary’s report.) 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM NATIONAL OFFICERS 


Undergraduate Fraternities 
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“From the press in this country we 
hear comparatively little of the rapid 
changes which are taking place in the 
education of China, of the practical ex- 
periments in making out a new curricu- 
lum which will best fit the needs of the 
Chinese, of the administrative problems 
which our brothers in the alumnus chap- 
ter there have to meet. With John 
Dewey spending two years in China be- 
cause of his interest in the educational 
work there, with an educational commis- 
sion made up of Americans and Chinese, 
having as their chairman Prof. Burton 
of Chicago, spending months on the 
problems of education in China, it muat 
be that there are movements there con- 
cerning which we ought to be familiar. 
Most of the members of the Chapters, I 
notice, are in university work in different 
parts of China. Why could we not have 
a China number of THr Detta Kap- 
PAN one of these days, which would sum- 
marize some of the real scientific work 
being done in China along educational 
lines? 

“Fraternally yours, 

“C. K. SEARLES.” 


If any other Chapters or any brothers 
in the field have suggestions to make 
for the good of our Correspondence 
Chapter for China, please forward them 
on to the National Secretary. 

ABEL J. McALLISTER, 
National Secretary. 


The Council did not commit tiself in 
any official way. But President Gray, 
after adjournment of the Council, ap 
pointed a committee on chapter relations. 
(See February, 1922, THr Dera 
Kappan, page 1.) To the committee were 
assigned three duties, the third of which 
pertains particularly to the question be- 
fore us, namely, “To organize some 
means of stimulating professional organ- 
izations in institutions lower in rank 
than those in which chapters of Phi Delta 
Kappa can be established. This includes 
junior chapters of Phi Delta Kappa or 
professional organizations of a somewhat 
different character.” The committee is 
at work on the problem and will have 
a report ready to present to the next 
Council, which meets next December. 


2. Undergraduate Education Fraterni- 
ties Already Established. 

(a) Phi Sigma Pi. It was established 
at the Central Missouri State Teachers’ 
College, Warrensburg, Mo., February 14, 
1916. Alpha Chapter is at Warrensburg, 
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Mo., and another chapter was established 
at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 
Ill., April 22, 1921. The nature and pur- 
pose of this fraternity, as stated in its 
National Constitution, are as follows: 
“An honorary professional fraternity 
founded upon a basis of high scholarship 
and with the avowed purpose of advanc- 
ing educational ideals. It shall exist to 
meet the needs of close fellowship and 
social intercourse among men of like 
ideals, interested in the same end and 
striving for a higher social expression. 
It shall at all times endeavor to advance 
the interests of education and shall up- 
hold the great axiom that a just and effi- 
cient government must be controlled and 
administered by an educated peopie.” 
(b) Kappa Phi Kappa. - This national 
fraternity was incorporated in the state 
of New Hampshire, April 25, 1922. The 
first chapter was established at Dart- 
mouth. We understand there have been 
five chapters established and that sev- 
eral more are in prospect. This frater- 
nity seems to be restricting itself to 
those universities and colleges below 
Phi Delta Kappa rank, but having strong 
colleges or departments of education. As 
to its nature and purpose “The Book of 
Kappa Phi Kappa,” Vol. L, No. 1, Octo- 
ber, 1922, says: “The purposes of Kappa 
Phi Kappa may be briefly stated as he- 
ing two-fold: first, the interesting of 
worthwhile men in our undergraduate 
student bodies in the field of teaching 
as a profession; and, second, the afford- 
ing of a medium for social and semi- 
professional contacts of such men as may 
be of outstanding promise in this field.” 
Also, to quote further, “Kappa Phi Kappa 


i 


has come into existence to fill a very 
definite need in a field where there is no 
present competition and where it is felt 
much good may be done by such an or- 
ganization.” The editor then gives a 
history of the petition of the group of 
students and faculty members of the 
Department of Education at Dartmouth 
two years ago. “The petition was pre- 
sented to Phi Delta Kappa and consid- 
ered by them for several months, during 
which time they were in process of for- 
mulating their national policy. * * * 
The petition was rejected by the chap- 
ters of Phi Delta Kappa on the ground 


_that their future chapters should be 


established only in those institutions in 
which Education was largely a graduate 
study. This decision at once left open 
almost the entire field of undergraduate 
study of Education in which there was 
no national organization for men.” 


These two undergraduate fraternities, 
so we understand, are fostered by mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa. It appears that 
the pressure for the establishment of 
these organizations has come from the 
men students in those schools and that 
members of Phi Delta Kappa who were 
on the faculty met the problem by di- 
recting the character of the organiza- 
tions, rather than to let the groups shift 
for themselves. 

In presenting the foregoing the writer's 
aim has been to express no opinion, but 
rather to present to the membership of 
the Fraternity the undergraduate educa- 
tion problem. 


ABEL J. McALLISTER, 
National Secretary. 
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Don’t Forget the N. E. A. Luncheon, Hotel Winton, Cleveland, 12:15 p. m. 
Tuesday, February 27. 


GET IN GOOD STANDING 


Get in Good Standing Now for Fifteenth 
Fiscal Year 


The National Constitution specifically provides that the national membership 
fee must be paid in advance. Owing to the post-war disorganization of our Fra- 
ternity, the Executive Committee has permitted several months grace each year. 
For the 12th year it allowed 12 months. It did the same the 13th year—last 
fiscal year. This year it allowed until January 31, 1923—that is, seven months. 


Now that contact has been quite generally established between the national 
office, the chapters, and the field members, the Executive Committee believes the 
time has arrived when we can, without hardship on any chapter or member, 
adhere to the constitutional requirement. The last National Council was quite 
insistent that this be done at the very earliest possible time. That time is at hands 


Heretofore, it has been necessary for the chapter officers and the National 
Secretary’s office to expend much time, energy and money on the collection of the 
national membership fee in the Fall and Winter, and our attentions were, in 
like proportions, taken away from constructive activities. 


Keep in mind that the Fourteenth Fiscal Year closes June 30, 1923. Look 
at your membership card. If it expires June 30, 1923, you will cease receiving 
the National Magazine on that date, unless you pay both your national member- 
ship fee, and your local active (not alumnus) chapter dues for the ensuing— 
the 15th—fiscal year, which begins July 1, 1923. 

The National membership fee is One Dollar ($1.00). You know what your 


chapter dues are. Send your remittance AT ONCE for both national and local 
dues to your chapter treasurer, and thus be paid up for the Fifteenth Fiscal Year. 


Fill in the blank below and send it with your remittance. 


Enclosed is FOP 
of my national membership fee of $1.00 plus my active chapter dues of 
Boerne Or the 15th fiscal year, the year beginning July 1, 1923. 


First Name Middle Name Last Name 


City, Town or P. O 
Send your remittance to your Chapter Treasurer, and not to the National Secretary. 


6 
Membership Fee Remittance for 15th Fiscal Year 
Chapter. 
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The Harrisburg Group of Phi Delta Kappa Members 


The District Deputy of the Northeast 
District, Brother Charles F. Bauder, has 
requested G. D. Whitney (Xi) to act as 
correspondent for THe ~ODetta 
Kappan in and around Harrisburg. A 
directory of the membership in the Cap- 
ital City includes the following names: 


Department of Public Instruction: 


J. D. Blackwell (Beta), Assistant Di- 
rector of Vocational Education, in charge 
of Agricultural Education. 


W. M. Denison (Beta), Director of At- 
tendance Bureau. 


L. H. Dennis (Beta), Director of Voca- 
tional Education Bureau. 


L. S. Driver (Beta), Director of Rural 
Education Bureau. 


H. C. Bicher (Xi), Director of Bureau 
of School Buildings. 


Thomas E. Finegan (Tau), Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 


Francis B. Haas (Tau), Director of Ad- 
ministration Bureau. 


C. D. Koch (Beta), Director of Pre- 
Professional and Professional Credentials 
Bureau. 


Orton Lowe (Xi), Director of English. 


G. C. L. Riemer (Beta), Director of 
Foreign Languages. 


F. T. Struck (Beta), Assistant Director 
of Vocational Education, in charge of 
Industrial Education. 


W. S. Taylor (Beta), Assistant Director 
Teacher Bureau. 


G. D. Whitney (Xi), Supervisor of Jn- 
dustrial Education. 


J. H. Kelley (Xi), Secretary of Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers Association. 


There are enough members repre- 
sented here to justify an occasional 
meeting for the purpose of conserving 
the interest in Phi Delta Kappa of these 
chapter “orphans.” 


G. D. WHITNEY (Xi), 


(Signed) 
Correspondent. 


Who? 


N. E. A. PHI DELTA KAPPA LUNCHEON 


When? Tuesday, February 27, at 12:15 P. M. 
Where? Ball Room, Winton Hotel, Cleveland. 
How Much? $1.25 per plate. 


TOASTMASTER, GUY M. WHIPPLE (Omega 64) 
3-Minute Speakers 

W. W. Charters (Gamma 24) Charles Judd (Zeta 23) 

Harold O. Rugg (Pi 14) Frederick J. Kelly (Kappa 67) 
National President Gray will also be present and will speak 
regarding activities planned by the Executive Committee. 
Will there be room for all? Undoubtedly there will be, for 
the capacity of the room is 800, and we shall probably not 
have to divide our crowd as we did last year at the Palmer 
House in Chicago. 
Where may tickets be secured? Send your remittance, $1.25, 
at once to Clayton R. Wise, Chairman of Local Committee, 
13319 Sixth Avenue, East Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. Tick- 
ets will also be on sale at Hotel Cleveland on Monday, 
Feb. 26. 

This is the field members’ meeting. Let us make it the largest 

as well as the best one that has ever been held. 


Research Problems in Education 


Phi Delta Kappa has passed another milestone. It has been officially 
recognized by the American Association for the Advancement of Science. The 
honor came to our Fraternity unsought. We were invited to participate in 
the annual meeting, which was held at Boston during the Christmas Holidays. 
We held a joint program with Section Q, the Psychology section. Three of 
our members were on the program, National President William S. Gray, Prof. 
Leonard V. Koos, University of Minnesota, and George 8S. Counts, who is now 
in pursuit of his doctorate at Harvard. 

In order that our members may more fully realize the opportunity that 
the A. A. A. S. has presented to us, President Gray has prepared a special 
communication on this subject, which see on page one of this issue. Let 
chapters and members in the field read President Gray’s letter and consider 
fully the whole problem, in order that the next National Council may be pre- 
pared to take action on the question of our definite affiliation with the A. | 


A, A. 


Our national constitution provides that among other things, Phi Delta 


Kappa shall exist for **the mutual help of men 
The A. A. A. S. has recognized that 


in the scientific study of education.”’ 


* * * who are engaged 


aid in our Fraternity. It is now our move. 
The addresses made by Brothers Gray, Koos and Counts at the Boston 


meeting follow: 


Problems for Scientific Investigation in Elementary Education 
By William S. Gray, The University of Chicago. 


The last ten years have witnessed note- 
worthy progress in the scientific study 
of elementary school problems. Charters 
recorded the language errors of children 
and recommended significant changes in 
the course of study. Jones tabulated 
spelling vocabularies and emphasized 
the importance of drill on the words 
which pupils use in written exercises. 
Thorndike derived a handwriting scale 
which stimulated the organization of 
more than two hundred tests and scales 
for measuring the accomplishments of 
children. Horn and others made numer- 
ous studies of the methods of teaching 
spelling, which resulted in the improve- 
ment and refinement of the technique of 
teaching children to spell. Freeman made 
elaborate analyses of handwriting move- 
ments and described important differ- 
ences between good and poor writers. 
The conclusions reached in the in- 
vestigations which were made led to 
radical changes in various phases of ele- 
mentary education. It is significant, how- 


ever, that little or no concerted effort 


*Leonard P. Ayres, J. H. Beveridge, B. R. Buckingham, C. C. Chadsey, F. N. Free- 
Monroe, F. M. McMurray, Margaret E. 


man, C. T. Gray, Ernest Horn, W. §S. 
R. M. Tryon, Guy M. Whipple. 


ABEL J. McALLISTER, Managing Editor. 


was made along particular lines. Each 
investigator usually selected problems 
from the field of his particular interest. 
Consequently the results of many valu- 
able studies failed to modify practice 
because they were not reenforced by con- 
clusions from other investigations carried 
on under similar conditions. In order 
to insure ranid progress in the reorgan- 
ization of elementary education agencies 
are needed to stimulate the study of a 
wide variety of problems which await so- 
lution. Furthermore, there is urgent 
need of agencies to coordinate these 
studies sufficiently to insure thorough- 
ness and progress along specific lines. 

It is the purpose of the discussion 
which follows to describe briefly a num- 
ber of problems which have been recom- 
mended recently for detailed investiga- 
tion. I am indebted in this connection to 
members* of this organization for very 
valuable suggestions. There are two mo- 
tives for introducing these descriptions. 
The first is to provide a somewhat com- 
prehensive view of significant problems 


Noonan, 


which are challenging attention. The 
second motive is to call attention to the 
need of detailed analyses of elementary 
school subjects. In the latter part of 
the discussions examples of recent ana- 
lytical studies will be presented. 


There are at least two agencies in the 
country recommending and participating 
in deliberate investigations of adminis- 
trative units in public education. The 
purpose of these investigations is to de- 
fine the various units and to secure co- 
ordination between them. As a significant 
step in the reorganization of units it has 
been recommended that the eight-year 
elementary school be abandoned in favor 
of a six-year unit. School officers have 
been slow to adopt this suggestion. They 
are urging a series of invesigations ‘to 
secure convincing evidence of the ad- 
vantages and limitations of each type 
of organization. Furthermore, careful 
studies are needed with reference to con- 
ditions in rural communities. It is not 
unlikely that the size of administrative 
units in regions of sparse population 
should differ from the size of units in 
densely populated areas. Of still greater 
importance is the need of detailed studies 
of the contents of the course of study of 
an eight-year schoo] to determine how it 
can be reorganized to meet the needs of 
a six-year unit. 


A second problem relates to the func- 
tional coordination of different adminis- 
trative units. In the past, each unit has 
usually set up objectives of its own with- 
out careful consideration of the work 
which precedes or follows. For example, 
many kindergartens have given little at- 
tention to instruction which prepares 
definitely for specific problems or sub- 
jects in the first grade. Recent studies 
show clearly that five prerequisites for 
reading in the first grade can be pro- 
vided to advantage in the kindergarten. 
They are (1) wide experience concerning 
the things about which children will read, 
(2) facility in the use of ideas, (3) a 
fluent command of simple English sen- 
tences, (4) a relatively wide speaking 
vocabulary, and (5) a genuine desire to 
read. Investigations are needed to define 
clearly the functions and relationships of 
each unit. This involves a deliberate 
analysis of elementary schow! subjecis; 
also investigations to determine the most 
appropriate period in which to emphasize 
each important phase of subject-matter, 
such as the mechanics of reading, the 
rate of silent reading, and the compre- 
heysion of what is read. 


Tnere are problems of internal or- 
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ganization within elementary schools 
that are demanding careful consider. 
ation. With the introduction of intelli- 
gence tests, pupils have frequently been 
classified and segregated on the basis 
of their mental ages and intelligence 
quotients. Some superintendents have 
gone so far as to make the results of 
mental tests the sole basis for classi- 
fication. On the other hand, experiments 
which have been carried on recently do 
not supply conclusive evidence of the 
validity of this method of classification. 
Investigations should be carried on vig- 
orously to determine the most important 
facts which should be considered in 
classifying pupils at various levels in 
the elementary school. To the extent 
that pupil accomplishment in school sub- 
jects should be considered in classifying 
pupils there is need of scientific studies 
of the objectives for each grade. 

A second problem of internal organ- 
ization relates to the value of depart- 
mental teaching. In some schools, com- 
plete departmentalization has been 
adopted; in other schools, the traditional 
type of grade organization is followed. 
Although investigations have been made 
of this problem there is need of addi- 
tional evidence of the advantages and 
disadvantages of each type of organiza- 
tion. Comparative studies of the prog- 
ress of comparable groups of children 
should be made. If the departmental 
plan has distinct merit, to which subjects 
and grades do these advantages apply 
most specifically? 

Owing to the scarcity of funds, su- 
perintendents have materially increased 
the size of classes. Careful studies should 
be made of the relation of the number of 
pupils in a class to the efficiency of in- 
struction in different types of recitations. 
Records of the progress of pairs of 
classes of equal ability, taught by the 
same teacher, are needed. Furthermore, 
the cost of instruction per pupil should 
be determined for classes of different 
sizes. Final conclusions in regard to the 
most desirable class unit can be reached 
only when a number of such investiga- 
tions have been made under comparable 
conditions in a variety of situations. 


In regard to the cost of education Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayres offers the following 
suggestion: “The time is rapidiy ap- 
proaching when the expense of support- 
ing public education is going to eat up 
the incomes of our municipalities so that 
they will be unable to finance their other 
activities. The truth is that in America 
we have determined to give all people ac- 
cess to free public education until they 


are adults, but we have not thought of 
any way to pay for it. More research 
should be done in the planning of build- 
ings and in their intensified use.” 

The recent report of the committee of 
the National Council of Education on 
needed changes in the elementary school 
course emphasized the importance of 
revising and expanding the curriculum to 
adapt it to the needs of the present gen- 
eration. Investigations should be under- 
taken in practically every content subject 
to determine the pupil experiences which 
should form the core of the elementary 
school curriculum. The reorganization 
of the present course involves two steps: 
the elimination of useless material and 
the development of new materials of in- 
struction to meet the needs of changed 
conditions. 


A group of educators are interested in 
the extent to which local conditions 
should influence the curriculum of a 
particular school. I quote from one re- 
port. “We are planning a survey of the 
conditions in two or three schools, in- 
cluding pupils, environmental conditions, 
equipment, and the characteristics of in- 
dividual teachers. Our plan is to begin 
with individual schools and to work up- 
ward by types in order to secure cur- 
ricula for the various schools of a city 
or state.” 

A third tendency in curriculum making 
is suggested by the following quotation: 
“One of the most important problems of 
elementary education is the construction 
of suitable courses of study to meet the 
needs of pupils after they have been 
classified into sections on the basis of 
their ability.” In another report much 
concern is expressed over the recom- 
mendation that there should be a dif- 
ferentiation in content for gifted and 
slow children. This problem has been 
debated so vigorously during the past 
year that the time is ripe for detailed 
studies of the effectiveness of various 
types of courses with different ability 
groups. 

A fourth problem relating to curricu- 
lum matters grows out of a demand for 
fewer units of instruction each day in 
contrast to numerous recitations on dif- 
ferent subjects. The proposed plan em- 
phasizes the value of productive correla- 
tions; the traditional plan insures pro- 
gressive sequence and constant growth 
in dealing with problems in a particular 
field. There is need of detailed analyses 
of the relationships existing between 
bodies of subject matter, and deliberate 
experiments to determine the growth of 
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pupils in knowledge, intellectual power, 
and skill when different principles are 
employed in organizing and presenting 
units of subject matter. 

The final series of investigations to be 
mentioned in this brief survey relates to 
the further development and refinement 
of general and specific tests. One writer 
is deeply concerned because many phases 
of instruction cannot be measured at the 
present time. He recommends that the 
curriculum studies of Dr. Bobbitt be com- 
bined with investigations to determine 
accurately how far some of the import- 
ant objectives can be attained. 

A second writer who is interested in 
diagnostic studies suggests that the dis- 
tinction between general and_ specific 
tests is in itself a real problem. Further- 
more, measuring devices are needed to 
find out if pupils possess superior or in- 
ferior ability in particular lines. “We 
ought to know more fully than we do 
the relation between native abilities and 
those which are the product of training, 
interest, character traits, mental atti- 
tudes, etc. For example, when we find 
a pupil who is deficient in arithmetic our 
first impulse is to assume that the pupil 
has an innate deficiency in that type of 
work. There is good evidence that in 
some cases the difficulty is not inherent; 
in other cases perhaps itis. This whole 
problem is one which needs very care- 
ful investigation.” 

The discussion thus far has referred 
to twelve important problems for study. 
In practically every case detailed analy- 
ses of school subjects are essential. They 
are needed in determining the purpose 
and scope of different administrative 
units, in securing coordination among 
these units, in determining a valid basis 
for the classification of pupils, in reor- 
ganizing courses of study to meet new 
and varied conditions, and in the or- 
ganization of tests and the interpretation 
of results. Those who are trained to 
make scientific investigations, either in 
the laboratory or in class rooms, have an 
unusual opportunity during the present 
period of reorganization to make genuine 
contributions by providing detailed accu- 
rate information concerning the content 
of each subject and related habits, skills, 
attitudes and abilities. In order to illus- 
trate some of the opportunities in this 
connection the remainder of the discus- 
sion will be devoted to descriptions of 
four steps which have been taken in the 
analysis of reading. 

The first step in the analysis of read- 
ing began with a clear-cut distinction 
between oral reading and silent reading. 
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By means of time measurements, it was 
found that fluent readers read more 
rapidly silently than they read aloud. It 
was shown later by more detailed labora- 
tory studies why this was true. At the 
time these investigations began, instruc- 
tion in reading was limited almost exclu- 
sively to oral exercises. In the course 
of time, evidence in regard to the dis- 
tinction between oral and silent reading 
became so impressive that it could not 
be ignored. Consequently the present- 
day reform in the teaching of reading 
was launched. Teachers began to study 
the differences between oral and silent 
reading which were evident in the class 
room, and they planned specific exer- 
cises to secure progress in each type of 
reading. Book companies took advan- 
tage of the distinction and have already 
published a large number of so-called 
silent readers. Those interested in the 
measurement of pupil accomplishment 
organized reading tests to measure prog- 
ress in both oral and silent reading. 
These examples indicate very clearly 
that an important distinction started a 
whole series of reforms. 

The lesson which this incident in the 
history of reading teaches is that when- 
ever there are fundamental differences 
in the mental processes of pupils, corre- 
sponding differences should be made in 
the methods of instruction. The duty of 
the scientist is to discover and describe 
these differences. The duty of the 
teacher is to plan methods of instruction 
which are based on the distinctions which 
have been pointed out. Reform in any 
field of instruction may go forward very 
rapidly, if scientists and teachers coop- 
erate in discovering differences and in 
planning appropriate type of instruction. 

A second step in the analysis of read- 
ing may be illustrated by the work of 
Dr. Buswell who made a study of funda- 
mental habits in both oral and silent 
reading. The specific purpose of his in- 
vestigation was to determine the stages 
of growth for three important elements 
of reading. These elements were the 
span of recognition of printed material, 
the rate of recognition regardless of the 
size of the unit, and the regularity or 
thythmic progress of the perceptions 
along the printed line. The basic data 
were three primary characteristics of 
eye-movements: the average number of 
fixations per line; the average duration 
of fixations; and the average number of 


(1) Buswell, Guy M. 
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regressive movements per line. These 
data were supplemented by records of 
the accomplishments of the pupils in 
comprehension and in oral reading. 

It is not possible at this time to sum- 
marize in detail Dr. Buswell’s investiga- 
tion. Two examples will be given, how- 
ever, in order to indicate briefly the char- 
acter of the results. The first example 
relates to the development of the span 
of recognition in silent reading which 
is characterized by three definite ten- 
dencies: 

“First,-a very rapid growth during the 
first four school years; second, a plateau 
extending through the fifth, sixth, seventh 
and freshman years; third, a second rise 
during the middle high school years.” (1) 

In commenting on these facts Dr. Bus- 
well states that it is significant that the 
fourth grade marks the turning point in 
the development of the span of recog- 
nition. ‘The radical change in the curve 
of growth at the end of the fourth grade 
demands an explanation, either in terms 
of the element itself or in terms of the 
school reading situation. It is clear that 
the limit of growth in span of recognition 
has not been reached in the fourth 
grade.” (2) 

The second example relates to the 
causes of long fixations in reading. 

“They occur chiefly in two kinds of 
situations. The first of these is when 
a particularly difficult word appears in 
the selection. At such points an exces- 
sive number of very long fixations gen- 
erally appears. The mental process of 
the reader is engaged in an effort to 
analyze the word, during which the eye 
increases the duration of its fixations in 
order to give time for the reader to ar- 
rive at a final solution of the difficulty. 
A second type of situation in which very 
long fixations are found is on the occa- 
sion of a decided strain upon the mental 
process of interpretation. When _ the 
reacer is in the attitude of intensive 
study there is a distinct tendency to in- 
crease the length of fixations. When a 
point is reached where a phrase is high- 
ly charged with meaning, the reader fre- 
quently holds his eye in a fixed position 
while he makes the required mental in- 
terpretation. There are, however, indi- 
vidual variations in meeting this type 
of situation, since some readers let their 
eye wander in an apparently aimless 
series of short fixations while they make 
the necessary thought adjustment.” (3) 


A Study oe Develop- 


ment, Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 21, June, 1922, p. 


(2) Same reference as for (1), p. 28. 
(8) Same as for (1) p. 52. 
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Dr. Buswell’s study marks a distinct 
step forward in the scientific study of 
reading. It supplies teachers with a body 
of illuminating facts concerning funda- 
mental reading habits. It shows clearly 
when these habits normally approach 
maturity in their development. It points 
out significant difficulties which children 
encounter in mastering certain habits. 
It raises important questions concerning 
current methods of reading instruction 
and points out desirable changes in 
teaching reading. There is need of ac- 
curate information of this type concern- 
ing each elementary school subject. If 
the scientist can supply teachers with 
the results of detailed studies, it is fair 
to assume that reorganization and im- 
provement of instruction will go for- 
ward rapidly along valid lines. 

While group studies indicate the na- 
ture of normal progress from grade to 
grade, an examination of individual rec- 
ords reveals many cases of wide variation 
from the norm. There are thousands of 
boys and girls in elementary schools who 
make little or no progress in learning 
to read because of inaccuracies and dis- 
abilities which could be eliminated. 
These disabilities result in discourage- 
ment, retardation, and elimination in 
many cases. Society recognizes the fact 
that children differ widely in native en- 
dowment and learning capacity. It in- 
sists, however, that schools utilize every 
means possible to provide helpful instruc- 
tion for each child. In this connection 
analytical studies are needed to de- 
termine the causes of specific difficulties. 


With these facts in mind, detailed 
studies were made during the last two 
years of a large number of pupils who 
encountered unusual difficulties in learn- 
ing to read. Records of their character- 
istics were secured through the use of 
intelligence tests, reading tests, and vari- 
ous exercises designed to secure inform- 
ation concerning the reading habits of 
children. In many cases photographic 
records of their eye-movements while 
reading were secured. An analysis of all 
of the data which were secured resulted 
in the recognition of five general classes 
of remedial cases. They were (a) pupils 
who had made little or no progress in 
learning to read, (b) pupils who encount- 
ered serious difficulty in interpretation, 
(c) pupils who encountered difficulties 
primarily in the mechanics of reading, 
(d) pupils who encountered difficulties in 
rate of silent reading, and (e) pupils who 
were weak in two or more phases of 
reading. 

After types of difficulties had been de- 
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fined, it was necessary to carry analysis 
farther in order to determine the causes 
of difficulty in particular cases. A list 
of significant causes of failure to under- 
stand what is read follows: (a) lack of 
training in intelligent interpretation; (b) 
failure to direct attention to the content; 
(c) inadequate or ineffective habits of 
thinking; (d) a narrow range of experi- 
ence concerning the things referred to 
in selections; (e) inadequate reading ex- 
perience in certain types of selections, 
such as factual or problematic; (f) im- 
mature language habits which resulted in 
failure to grasp the meaning of many 
commonly used forms of expression; and 
(g) an over-cultivated imagination which 
resulted in reading into passages things 
which were not there. In certain cases 
the causes of difficulty were much more 
technical in character. For example, 
some pupils failed to interpret what they 
read because they could not see the sym- 
bols clearly. This in turn was due to 
visual defects which could be corrected, 
to a low~-degree of visual acuity, to in- 
adequate motor control of the eyes, or 
to temporary or permanent growths on 
the eyes. Other pupils failed to inter- 
pret what they read because of some 
form of aphasia. As soon as the specific 
character of the difficulty and its causes 
were determined, it was possible in most 
cases to secure improvement. Further- 
more, the information which was secured 
through the study of individual cases 
suggested modifications in group instruc- 
tion which will aid in eliminating read- 
ing difficulties before they develop into 
serious individual problems. 


Coincident with the distinction be- 
tween oral and silent reading and with 
the discovery of significant facts con- 
cerning fundamental reading habits and 
individual difficulties, there developed a 
need for still more detailed studies of dif- 
ferent forms of silent reading. During 
the last two years Dr. Judd and Dr. Bus- 
well made a series of investigations of 
the adjustments which the reader makes 
to changes in the content of passages 
and when reading for different purposes. 
They also made a study of the distinc- 
tion between analytical study and read- 
ing. The data which they secured show 
clearly that each form of reading is ac- 
companied by mental processes which 
differ more or less from those which ac- 
company other forms of reading. The 
distinction between reading and analyti- 
cal study was especially emphasized. The 
next step in the improvement of reading 
instruction is to develop methods of 
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ENLARGEMENT OF THE PHI DELTA 
KAPPAN 

The Executive Committee is ready to 
announce another forward step. Begin- 
ning with the fifteenth fiscal year (July 
1, 1923), THe Pur Detta Kappan will 
cease being published quarterly, and will 
become a bi-monthly publication. This 
step is in line with the wishes expressed 
by the membership of the last National 
Council and is warranted by the steadily 
increasing support of the National Maga- 
zine shown by the chapters and the 
membership. 

Issues will appear on or about the 10th 
of the months of July, September, Novem- 
ber, January, March and May. 

As to the number of pages per issue, 


it appears reasonably certain that no 
number will be smaller than 32 pages. 
The total number of pages in the six 
numbers will depend upon the success 
of the national membership fee campaign 
for the fifteenth fiscal year. You can do 
your part now by sending your remit- 
tance immediately to your chapter treas- 
urer. ABEL J. McALLISTER. 


TO REMAIN OR NOT TO REMAIN IN 
PHI DELTA KAPPA 


Once in a while we receive a request 
from some field member, wishing to be 
dropped permanently from the roll of 
Phi Delta Kappa. The following is a 
typical one: 

“I have almost made up my mind to 
allow my membership in Phi Delta Kap- 
pa to lapse. I am not in public schoo! 
work and in all probability shall never 
be again.” 

To that communication we replied as 
follows: 

“It is the custom of our Fraternity to 
drop those from membership who desire 
no longer to retain connection with the 
Fraternity and if it is definitely your 
desire to be dropped from membership, 
will you kindly so advise me. 

“Quite a number of our members have 
at least temporarily, if not permanently, 
left the teaching profession, but are still 
continuing their membership in the Fra- 
ternity for the reason that they are very 
interested in the whole problem of Amer- 
ican education to which the Fraternity 
has committed itself. If I correctly in- 
terpret the general feeling in the Fra- 
ternity, it is that the attitude is to en- 
courage the continuation of one’s mem- 
bership in the Fraternity, where he so 
desires, even though he has left our pro- 
fession.” 

The member responded as follows: 

“Having considered both sides of the 
question of retaining my membership in 
Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity, in the light 
of the statements in your recent letter, 
I have decided for the present at least, 
that I will not allow my membership to 
lapse. The facts of the matter are that 
I am a member of several fraternai or- 
ganizations and keeping up the dues is 
quite a drain on my resources. This is 
one of the principal reasons why I had 
about decided to drop some of them. 
However, I shall retain my membership 
in Phi Delta Kappa, for I prize this mem- 
bership above any of the others.” 


homa 
J. Harold Williams, California Bureau of 


We have gone over the top. The cam- 
paign closed January 31, 1922. At the 1923. 
time of going to press we had reached 
twenty-one hundred (2,100) and several 


The National Membership Fee Campaign 


to close the campaign on January 31, 


Look at the graph for the fourteenth 
fiscal year! Then let us all put our heads 


chapters had not yet made final report. together on the program as outlined on 


It appears that without further effort we 
shall reach 2,200. This is an achieve- 


ment in teamwork of 
which the national offi- 
cers, the district deputies, 
the chapter officers and 
the field members’ can 
well be proud. 

To see how splendid is 
the achievement just 
study for a few moments 
the graph on this page, 
showing the progress of 
the last three national 
membership fee  cam- 
paigns. The first one 
started July 1, 1920, at 
zero. It did not get really 
under way until the 
eighth month. At the 
close of the year we had 
reached 1,045, which was 
455 below the budget com- 
mittee’s estimate. The 
budget committee for last 
year reduced its estimate 
to 1,200, but we exceeded 
it by 399, reaching a total 
of 1,599 during the year. 
The campaign really 
started the second month 
(August) of the year but 
it required the whole 
twelve months to reach 
1,599. This year the bud- 
get committee estimated 
2,000 membership fees, 
and whole-heartedly 
did the chapter officers 
and the district deputies 
work together, and with 
such good results, that the 
Executive Committee in 
December, , 1922, decided 


page 5. Fraternally yours, 
ABEL J. McALLISTER. 
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The numbers to the right and left refer to the num- 
ber of national membership fees. The numbers to the 
top and bottom refer to the respective months of the 
fiscal year. (July is the first month.) 

Observations: 1. The budget committee estimated 
the receipts for the 12th fiscal year (year before last) 
at 1500. We received only 1045. 2. The budget com- 
mittee for last year reduced the estimate of receipts 
to 1200. We received 1599. 3. The budget committee 
estimated the receipts this year at 2000. They have 
already passed that mark, and the campaign has 
closed. We are on the road to normalcy. 
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A Clearing House for Educational Positions 


We are in receipt of a communication 
from Brother Albert Heinz (Gamma 11), 
of Tsing Hua College, Peking, China, re- 
garding a particular need in educational 
service that exists in the Orient, and to 
which need he believes Phi Delta Kappa 
is prepared to contribute. His letter fol- 
lows: 

“May I make one other suggestion con- 
cerning a service that Phi Delta Kappa 
might render in the cause of Education— 
it is this: There are in various parts of 
the world certain teaching and adminis- 
trative positions which do not fall in 
with the regular or more standardized 
positions. These positions carry with 
them opportunity for travel and special 
study in special fields. The employers, 
moreover, often require special types of 
persons for the positions. Now the time 
and distance and language and other ele- 
ments entering into the making of con- 
nections are serious problems. I wonder 
if Phi Delta Kappa could not serve as 
a sort of clearing house for getting to- 
gether the educational positions in spe- 
cial places and of special type and the 
educational men (and women) of special 
types and interests. This is not by way 
of an ‘employment bureau’ or ‘teachers’ 
agency’ but rather is a service of co- 
operation which only such an organiza- 
tion as Phi Delta Kappa can most effi- 
ciently perform. For illustration,- this 
situation occurs: teachers here at Tsing 
Hua College have one (or two) years’ 
leave of absence for study and teaching 
in America every three or five years. It 
is also the privilege of the teachers go- 
ing on leave to secure an adequate sub- 
stitute. Since the teacher here has leave 
without salary, it is desirable for him to 
secure part teaching if possible in Amer- 
ica; it is also desirable to arrange, if 
possible, an exchange of furnished houses 
with the substitute. The teachers here 
are very limited in the range of possible 
exchanges with whom they can get in 
contact; the Phi Delta Kappa organiza- 
tion might serve as a go-between in ar- 


ranging a scheme of exchange which 
would be quite desirable to both parties 
concerned. The people here and the 
people at home do not know about these 
possibilities and hence many otherwise 
desirable exchanges are not made simply 
because of lack of some means of getting 
together the interested parties. 

“The International Y. M. C. A. office 
in New York once served for securing 
the regular teachers for Tsing Huta, since 
it was in touch with many men in many 
schools and could best get the persons 
most suited in preparation and interests 
for the positions. Phi Delta Kappa, it 
seems, is now in a position to serve in 
some such special-service capacity. 

“As one other illustration of this serv- 
ice, this case occurs to me: Cass Reed, 
in Asia Minor (Harvard Ed. D., ’22), for 
instance, might want a good live sec- 
ondary school teacher with keen interest 
in and love for Boy Scout or other boys’ 
work; the position might not pay much 
more (financially) than bare travel and 
living expenses—or even less. There 
are, on the other hand, some few fel- 
lows in America who would like just 
such a one or two-year teaching-travel- 
study experience. The problem is to find 
the man and to get him in touch with 
the situation. Phi Delta Kappa, thru its 
national and local organization, could 
render just such a service. 

“American teachers and professors on 
leave — with or without pay — furnish a 
large source of supply for various special 
foreign needs. The faculty members of 
Phi Delta Kappa in the various colleges 
and universities could help in connect- 
ing up some of these men and women 
with the various special foreign needs. 
The chief service of Phi Delta Kappa in 
this whole matter, from the standpoint 
of the foreign positions, is that of weed- 
ing out the purely ‘fortune-hunters’ and 
getting into these positions men of Phi 
Delta Kappa standards.” 

Phi Delta Kappans, what do you think 


of the idea? A. J. M 


Chapter News Letters Received 


Since the November issued of Tue Put Detta Kappan the following news letters 


have been received: 

ZETA (Chicago). Zeta News in its 
new uniform as first evidenced in the 
December 15th number certainly 
worthy of commendation. Its form is 
permanent as well as handy. The ex- 
change effort of Zeta is also worthy of 
imitation. It will cement the Fraternity 
more closely together. 


GAMMA (Missouri). January 5, 1923, 
a nine page service bulletin. This gives 
a medium for the exchange of expe- 
riences as well as providing an oppor- 
tunity for anyone to present his problems 


with the hope of an answer. We are all 
products of the group ani are not suffi- 
cient unto ourselves. 


i 
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DELTA (Stanford). Vol. 2, January, 
1923, No. 1. Field members can well 
keep the Stanford Journal of Phi Delta 
Kappa for reference. It lets them know 
what is going on in the way of research 
in the University. It also holds out 
genuine encouragements to those who 
want to come back for more work. Such 
testimonials are often the last thing 


needed. 


EPSILON (lowa). December-January 
Numbers. The aim of the editor seems 
to be to present at least one interesting 
study by some member as well as to give 
the personal news which always is of 
interest. No wonder, Epsilon, your mem- 
bers do not wish to miss a number. They 
know they lose something if they miss 
one. Send it to other chapters—sugges- 
tions are always acceptable. 

* 


ETA (Minnesota). November, 1922. 
Contents: President’s Greeting, A Word 
from the Retiring President, What is a 
District Deputy, Fact Regarding the Col- 
lege of Education by the Faculty Spon- 
sor, and Field Notes. 


* * * 


LAMBDA (California). November, 
1922. “Phi Delta Kappaism,’ by Frank 
W. Hubbard, is a most interesting article 
which all members of the Fraternity 
should read. He corrects fine miscon- 
ceptions of Phi Delta Kappaism in a way 
that spurs us on. 

* 


Pl (Illinois). November, 1922. In this 
letter there is a page by Professor C. E. 
Chadsey on “News of the College of 
Education.” Every member is_ inter- 
ested in such an announcement and we 
notice that many news letters contain 
this feature. A large part of the pe- 
riodical is a directory of the members. 


In fact it approximates quite closely a 
business firm’s ‘Home Organ,” which a 
news letter well can do. 


CHI (Oregon). December, 1922. Be- 
sides a directory, this issue tells how 
the various members spent their sum- 
mer. The projects and problems that 
the various members spent their sum- 
also listed, which may stimulate others 
to contribute their experience. 


ALPHA-ALPHA (Oklahoma). Novem- 
ber 1, 1922 and January 29, 1923. Alpha- 
Alpha, one of the infants of the fold, is 
to be commended for its little three-page 
letters. They are full of news and ad- 
monitions, and fully convey the fact that 
the Chapter is at work. 


ALUMNUS-ALPHA (San Francisco). 
October, November, December, 1922, and 
January, 1923, numbers. In the Novem- 
ber number is expressed the purpose of 
the Alumni News Letter. “It should be 
a medium whereby the brothers may 
keep warm-heartedly in touch with one 
another. Through it we should learn of 
our members’ activities professional and 


otherwise.” 
* ~ 


ALUMNUS-GAMMA (Kansas). Decem- 
ber, 1922, number, A seven-page letter- 
size letter that meets the requirements 
of a news letter given above, plus a few 
extras. One extra is a report on several 
studies undertaken by members. 


*. * 


ALUMNUS-EPSILON (Los Angeles). 
November and December, 1922. A _ well- 
printed little six-page folder. The Alumni 
Chapters are setting a fast pace, but let’s 
keep in sight of them. 

F. W. G. 
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Iu Memoriam 


Psi Chapter announces to the brotherhood the recent and untimely 
death of one of its most worthy members and honored President, Lynton 
Ferguson Garrett, who died on Monday, January Ist, after a few days’ 
illness of influenza and pneumonia. We recognize in the death of Brother 
Garrett a genuine loss to the cause of education, high ideals, and Christian 
faith. The history of his short but eventful career has been a continuous 
pressing forward for a life of greater usefulness and larger service to 
humanity and to God. 

Lynton F. Garrett, the eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. Oswald Garrett, was 
born at Ladonia, Fannin County, Texas, on January 31st, 1890, and moved 
to East Bernard, Wharton county, Texas, with his parents when quite a 
small lad. Here he received his early education in the school taught by 
his father. It was during this early period of his life that he gave his heart 
to God and lived a devout Christian as a member of the Baptist church until 
death. In 1907 he entered the Southwest Texas State Normal College, San 
Marcos, Texas, where he graduated three years later. In 1914 he accepted 
a position on the faeulty of this college as Supervisor of the Training 
School, which place he filled efficiently for eight ecnsecutive vears. He 
was married‘in 1915 to Miss Ethel Blair, who was at that time a teacher 
in the Training Sehool. 

Brother Garrett entered George Peabody College for Teachers for the 
first time in 1916 and after three summers of residence work received his 
- baecalaureate degree. He again enrolled in 1921 in the Graduate School of 
Edueation and was conferred the degree of Master of Arts in August, 1921. 
In the fall of 1922 he became a member of the faculty of Peabody College 
as Associate Director of the Peabody Demonstration School, which position 
he was holding at the time of his death. 

Brother Garrett was initiated as an active member into Psi Chapter on 
March 14th, 1921, and he was ever devoted to the ideals for which the 
Fraternity stands. He was a student and a thinker, and at the time of his 
death he was perfecting a valuable contribution to education, which he pur- 
posed to offer in completion of his requirements for Doctor’s degree. 

His memory will ever be cherished in the minds of the faculty and 
students of Peabody College, and the beauty and influence of his life will 
ever continue to live in the hearts of those who knew and loved him. Per- 
haps no truer estimate of his life could be made than that embodied in the 
resolutions submitted below. 

Whereas, Death has claimed as one of its victims our beloved brother and honored President, 
Lynton Ferguson Garrett, and, 

Whereas, Phi Delta Kappa has lost a most loyal and efficient member, an 

Whereas. George Peabody College for Teachers has been deprived of a arene high-minded 


student and much loved instructor, and, 

Whereas, The cause of education has sustained a great loss in the death of one whose life was 
dedicated to to the ideals of leadership, research, and service, and, 

Whereas, The child life of the Southland has suffered because of the removal of the influence 
of his personal service and the contact of his Christian character, be it resolved: 

First: That the members of Psi Chapter deeply mourn the seemingly untimely death of Brother 
Garrett, but that we recognize in our grief that our loss has been his eternal gain. 

Second: That we extend to his wife and little son, John Blair, our deepest sympathy in their 
hour of grief, commending them to the divine Father, the only One to whom we can look with 
assurance in times such as this and who answers our fullest cries with balm of healing. 

Third: That a copy of these resolutions be entered upon the Chapter minutes; that a 
be sert to Mrs. Garrett, wife of the deceased; and that a copy be furnished for THE PHI DEL1 1 
KAPPAN. 

Committee, 


FINLEY C. GRISE, NOLLIE O. TAFF, CECIL H. ALLEN. 
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teaching silent reading which take into 
consideration important differences in 
the mental processes involved in different 
forms and purposes of reading. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize once 
more the two-fold value of detailed analy- 
ses of school subjects. They are of pri- 
mary importance in the imp.ovement of 
instruction in each branch of the curricu- 
lum. If investigations in a particular 


subject are carried on for a period of 
years it is possible to gain a relatively 
clear insight into the more complex p.ob- 
lems involved. 


As analysis proceeds 


I. 


One who examines literature of the 
research type for materials bearing on 
the problems of collegiate education is 
destined to seek long and find little. In- 
terestil gly enough, higher institutions 
which have teen the protagonists of re- 
search — of the use of scientific method 
— in the fields of knowledge represented 
in them a e the last to make use of it in 
arriving at an understanding of the prob- 
lems of higher education. This type of 
approach has been operative in the ele- 
mentary schools and has even made some 
progress in secondary schools, but it is 
only very recently that it has been ap- 
plied to the solution of problems in the 
higher schools. Such meager beginnings 
as have been made, moreover, have not 
concer ed the college proper as much as 
the university. 

This dearth of scientific inquiry in the 
field of collegiate education is not to be 
excused on the ground that there are no 
prollems de anding solution. One has 
only to examine cursorily present day lit- 
erature dealing with the college to he- 
come aware of a number through the 
sheer contradiction of one writer by the 
next. Cases in point are to be found in 
a recent supplement to the New Republic 
appearing under the caption, “The Ameri- 
can College and Its Curriculum.” For in- 
stance, the author of one of the articles 
writes vehemently against the occupa- 
tionalization of college curricula, Amovg 
other things he says, “We need to rid 
ourselves by degrees of three types of 
students. First, those who are prostitut- 


ing their college course to a preparation 
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Research Problems in Collegiate Education 
By Leonard V. Koos, University of Minnesota. 
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class room methods become more accu- 
rate, precise, and effective. In the sec- 
ond place, the solution of many of the 
general problems which elementary 
schools face depends upon accurate, de- 
tailed information concerning the sub- 
jects of instruction. Any recommenda- 
tion which does not take such facts into 
consideration will probably have only 
tempo ary value. It is my firm convic- 
tion that the analytical study of school 
subjects is the most needed and also tue 
most profitable field of investigation in 
elementary education. 


for material or professional success. 
These are the men who study English to 
aid them in writing business letters, who 
study economics that they may be aware 
of the dangers that threaten the life of 
commercial enterprises and alive to the 
best openings for alert and money-loving 
youths, who study the secrets of biology 
for the sake of cutting off a year from 
their far-stretching medical preparation, 
who look into the secrets of chemistry 
to prepare them for the more technical 
sides of the manufacturing trades. These 
students, if they are dedicated to their 
clear and petty purpose, may monopolize 
the A’s on the class books but they de- 
feat the fundamental purpose of the in- 
stitution. They are the stalwart inhabit- 
ants of our Trojan horse. * * * The 
College of Liberal Arts must be true to 
its distinctive mission to make _ its 
students at home in the universe. The 
mission is too vital to be sacrificed to the 
ill-considered desires, or even to the 
genuine needs of well-intentioned girls 
and boys who belong in other institu- 
tions. They must not be allowed by their 
ingenuous appeal to our sympathies to 
despoil us of the chief treasure of our 
American educational heritage.” An- 


‘other writer in this symposium faces in 


the opposite direction by saying, “I in- 
cline * * * to believe that a properly 
elevated and well-directed professional 
ambition is about the most valuable pas- 
sion, nowadays, that can be imparted to 
the average boy in college. It is like a 
love affair in the way it lights up and 
vitalizes for him what was previously 
dull and inert. It is like religion in the 
way it preserves him from dissipation 
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and trifling. It is the greatest unused 
educational resource in the ‘liberal -arts’ 
college.” This contradiction is itself the 
heart of a number of unsolved problems 
in collegiate education. 

A recent canvass of a large amount of 
literature purporting to deal with the 
aims and functions of educational insti- 
tutions shows far less of unanimity for 
the college of liberal arts than for the 
other institutions concerned in the study. 
The leaders in the field of secondary 
education are remarkably near agreement 
in the matter of the large objectives to- 
ward which the high school should strive. 
Those who write concerning the univer- 
sity, while not agreeing to the degree at- 
tained by those speaking for the second- 
ary school, are considerably nearer a 
consensus than are those expressing 
themselves on the aims and functions of 
the college proper. Except for their re- 
iteration of a few statements almost gen- 
eral in character, the statements in the 
collegiate field are rather scattered and 
to some extent contradictory. The re- 
sults of the analysis made suggest a 
chaos of conception of purpose in col- 
legiate education which is far from flat- 
tering to the institution concerned. 

This extent of disagreement on aims 
and functions of the college of liberal 
arts seems to the writer to be in con- 
siderable part traceable to the nature of 
the history of the institution during tne 
period of the last century, particularly 
to the changes that have taken place 
within it as to students, courses, and cur- 
ricula. These changes will next be epi- 
tomized, after which the paper will turn 
its attention to lines of inquiry along 
which research is desirable. 


II. 


A fact in the history of the American 
college during the past century to which 
it would be difficult to ascribe too much 
significance is the advancing age of the 
college entrant. For the institution in 
one of whose buildings this session is 
being held there was an advance of more 
than two full years in the median age 


of freshmen during the half century from . 


1830 to 1880. The medians for the points 
named were, respectively, 16 years, 3 
months, and 18 years, 7 months. Two- 
thirds of Harvard freshmen at the earlier 
date were 16% years of age and under. 
There has been a slight decline since 
1880, but not enough to affect appreciably 
the distribution of ages. The figures for 
other colleges, although not identical, 
show large proportions of boys admitted 
at ages corresponding to those at which 


children are now admitted to high school, 
or at ages a year or two more advanced. 

While this advance in age of freshmen 
was taking place, and subsequently, the 
materials required for admission were 
increasing. My best estimate of the 
amount of the total requirement in 1825 
places it at the equivalent of 7 or 8 pres- 
ent-day high school units. At that time 
the requirement was restricted to Greek 
and Latin. The first additions were in 
what are now elementary school sub- 
jects; but during the fifties and later, ad- 
ditional requirements were made until 
by the end of the nineteenth century, the 


total requirements had been practically : 


doubled, i. e., had been increased by the 
equivalent of two years of work. It is 
within the truth to say that the colleges 
were at the end of the century requiring 
two more years of a liberal education for 
admission than were required near its 
opening. 

These changes in age of college stu- 
dents and in admission requirements were 
accompanied by an interesting down- 
ward shift of college courses. Excepting 
for the materials in the classical lan- 
guages and literatures almost all courses 
were depressed to lower and lower levels 
throughout the century. This was true 
of English literature, elementary modern 
foreign language, mathematics, most of 
the science courses, and certain courses 
in the social subjects, including history. 
The downward shift did not stop at the 
freshman college year but continued into 
the preparatory school below. Illustra- 
tions of this process are general inor- 
ganic chemistry, which in the early de- 
cades of the nineteenth century was a 
junior and senior college subject but 
which now is typically a freshman col- 
lege subject, and is even commonly avail- 
able to juniors and seniors in high 
school; or elementary algebra and geom- 
etry, which were freshman college sub- 
jects in the 1820’s and which now are, 
respectively, freshman and sophomore 
high school courses. Moreover, during 
this process of depression the content of 
courses and text books was really en- 
hanced rather than diluted, so, that, for 
the most part, the courses on the lower 
level on which they are now found will 
compare favorably with those formerly 
given on the higher level. 

The advancing age of students and 
downward shift of courses were attended 
by radical modification of the organiza- 
tion of college curricula. At the opening 
of the period under consideration all 
work was prescribed. It was not until 
the fifties and sixties that an appreciable 
extent of option was allowed the student, 
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and this was usually delayed until the 
junior year. After the passage of an- 
other decade or two, we had the begin- 
nings of the widely elective curriculum, 
which in the late nineties and earliest 
years of the present century spelled cur- 
ricular chaos. It was not long after this 
that out of the chaos emerged the present 
major system now all but universal in 
our colleges, a system which requires 
specialization on the part of college stu- 
dents. It takes no long period of medi- 
tation on these curricular changes to 
recognize that they also were in harmony 
with and urged by the advancing age of 
the college student, who was no longer 
to be held during such an extended period 
to a fully prescribed and unspecialized 
educational diet. 


Another group of phenomena of col- 
lege administration of recent origin which 
appears to be consistent with those al- 
ready referred to, and also in the nature 
of compromises on the full four-year 
period of unapplied education, is included 
in such modifications as (1) announced 
affiliations with universities to give com- 
bination arts-professional curricula with 
the first three years in attendance at 
the college; (2) arrangement to give 
the bachelor’s degree for two or three 
years in the college and (a) the fourth 
year in a technical or professional school 
elsewhere or (b) the completion of a 
technical or professional curriculum else- 
where; (3) outlined pre-professional cur- 
ricula two or three years in length with- 
out announced university affiliation; (4) 
four-year curricula outlined aiming at 
complete training for certain profes- 
sions; (5) professional names in titles of 
departments, etc. Of 227 college cata- 
logues examined in this aspect of the 
study of changes within the college, a 
total of 163, or almost three-fourths, were 
found to contain one or more of these 
accommodations to the desire of students 
to have the liberal or general portions of 
their training abbreviated. 


These profound changes which the 
American college has undergone during 
the last century, if nothing else, must 
give rise to a number of questions urg- 
ing certain types of inquiry which lend 
themselves to scientific treatment. Some 
of these will now be suggested. 


Ill. 


In view of the tendencies as illustrated, 
one line of inquiry of unquestioned mo- 
ment is the functions appropriate to the 
last two years of the four-year college 
course, and one approach to the solution 
of the problem would be an attempt to 
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ascertain the bases upon which students 
select their majors of specialization, as 
well as the extent of use made of the 
major field subsequent to graduation. 
The writer has made a partial investiga- 
tion along this line in one estimable col- 
lege and finds that occupational influence 
was operative in the selection of the 
major with four-fifths of the students, 
while interest in the subject and the ap- 
peal of the instructor were much less 
influential, although they sometimes op- 
erated in combination with the first in- 
fluence named. Data concerning the 
same students indicate that for more 
than half there were both occupational in- 
fiuence in selection and occupational use 
of the major subsequent to graduation. 
It is probable that these proportions vary 
from college to college. Whatever may 
be the proper function of the major, it 
is obvious that the content both of par- 
ticular courses in it and of the major as 
a whole should be determined by that 
function. 


A line of inquiry closely related to the 
one just indicated is in the occupational 
destination of college graduates. Al- 
though there have been investigations in 
this field, they are in need of extension. 
A study made by the writer involving al- 
most a thousand graduates of nineteen 
colleges of liberal arts, some of whom 
were one year out and others ten years 
out of college, seems to give promise of 
profound significance in a more com- 
prehensive canvass. Wide variations 
from college to college suggest the de- 
sirability also of studying the problem 
intensively for each institution. 


But the college should not be con- 
cerned merely with its finished product. 
It is not unlikely that a study of those 
who drop out or transfer to other insti- 
tutions before the completion of the 
four-year curriculum will be even more 
pregnant with meaning than a study of 
the destination of graduates. Figures on 
retention of individual students in a 
group of western colleges show only half 
remaining into their third year. Most 
of those eliminated do not find their way 
to other higher institutions, but almost 
all of those who do transfer enter insti- 
tutions of the university or polytechnic 
type to pursue professional curricula. 
When with this fact is coupled the de- 
clining proportion of students, especially 
of men, in the upper years of many sepa- 
rate colleges, and the corresponding in- 
crease in the lower years, it appears that 
college authorities should face squarely 
the problems involved and inquire into 
the forces which are tending to make of 
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them institutions predominantly for the 
training of underclassmen. 

Doubtless one important factor in elim- 
ination is the mental capacity —or lack 
of it—of the student. In view of the 
rising tide of popular education, which is 
bringing into our higher institutions, es- 
pecially those not in a position to select 
their freshmen to the extent that is pos- 
sible with certain older private colleges, 
the problem of what to do with the less 
capable is destined for some years to 
become more and more acute. There 
have been significant beginnings in the 
direction of discovering the types of 
students who can or who cannot do col- 
lege work as now administered, but the 
problem of differentiation for those of 
differing capacities remains practically 
untouched. The forces of democracy in 
education, which are not likely soon to 
give way, will u:ge that the needs of 
the less capable in college, who are with 
very few exceptions more highly en- 
dowed than the median of the literate 
white army draft, be properly cared for. 
No amount of iteration and reiteration by 
college presidents of the statement that 
the college is only for a highly selected 
group will break down this democratic 
aspiration of the American people, at 
least not forsome time tocome. Students 
of widely varying capacities are and will 
continue to be found in the colleges, and, 
for the best good of all, including the 
superior and the mediocre, we need ex- 
nerimentation in the differentiation of 
work to meet their needs. Only the most 
meager beginnings have been made in 
this direction. 

It is desirable also to inquire into the 
economic and social composition of the 
student bodies of our colleges, in some- 
what the same manner as has been done 
by Counts for his report on “The Selec- 
tive Character of American Secondary 
Education.” It has been the pride of the 
American college that it has encouraged 
the attendance of those on lower eco- 
nomic levels. But this has been the pride 
of our public high school, until our assur- 
ance was checked and challenged by the 
study mentioned. Would it not be well 
to have an economic and social account- 
ing of college student bodies to discover 
whether or not we have in this field also 
been deluding ourselves? 

A problem of widely ramifying signifi- 
eances is that of the extent of over- 
lappirg in high school and _ college 
courses. This overlapping, known to 
exist like some of the first problems sug- 
gested in this paper, has much of its 
origin in the historical changes within 
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the college. In this instance the source 
is primarily in the downward shift of 
curricular materials, some of which 
dropped to the high school level and 
others of which are to be found in both 
institutions. As is in part to be in- 
ferred from what has already been said, 
the academic materials of the present 
high school offering, with the exception 
of the work in the classical languages, is 
largely a heritage from the unit above. It 
should, therefore, not be surprising that 
there is no definite line of demarcation 
between curricular materials of the high 
school and of the college, and that there 
must in consequence be much duplication 
and actual repetition by the individual 
student in his progress: through the two 
institutions. 

The writer has recently essayed in- 
quiries into this large problem of over- 
lapping, his investigations extending into 
seven illustrative fields, of which Eng- 
lish literature is one. As far as authors 
considered and selections read are con- 
cerned, the high school and _ college 
courses in the history of English litera- 
ture are more alike than they are dif- 
ferent. No difference of a purely quali- 
tative sort can justify the extent of repe- 
tition found. For example, of 118 selec- 
tions studied in a half or more of the 
high schools, 72 are in the study lists of 
a half or more of the college courses, 
while 90 per cent of them are read in one 
or more college courses. In terms of 
equated pages of selections read and 
weighted by their frequency of appear- 
ance in the courses, the renetition in the 
college courses of the English literature 
covered in high school is 35 per cent. 
The significance of this repetition as it 
concerns time wasted becomes more ap- 
parent when it is recalled that this work 
is usually required of all high school s‘u- 
dents and is a part of the course of Eng- 
lish lite ature most frequently offered 
and taken in college. This situation, as 
well as that fourd in the preliminary 
studies made by the writer in other su>- 
jects and courses, convinces him that the 
general problem of overlapping ~*nsti- 
tutes one of the most fruitful and at the 
same time one of the most imperative of 
study in the entire collegia‘e field. 

Adequate investigation of overlapning 
will require the development ad use of 
tests of achievement on the college level. 
These are just as if not even more, e;- 
sential fom the measurement of progress 
in any subject wi'hin the college i‘seltf. 
As far as the colleve ic coneer-ed this ‘s 
almost a virgin field, although much has 
been done in the units elo ecially 
in the elementary school. Those co- 


nected with our colleges will do well to 
turn attention in this direction. 
Limitations of time prevent anything 
more than mention of other lines of in- 
quiry. Recent opportunities for observing 
a large amount of class room procedure 
in colleges, as well as certain figures re- 
cently assembled conce’ning the pre- 
valence of the lecture method even in 
freshman and sophomore years, have re- 
newed the writer’s conviction that the 
whole realm of method in college instruc- 
tion can be made a vast field of valuable 
expe imentation. Content of courses has 
been determined so much by inheritance 
and tradition that scientific studies to 
determine what the content should be are 
very much in order. Everyone knows 
that relationships to the lower unit, es- 
pecially in the matter of the problems of 
admission, have long been and still are 
worthwhile areas of investigation. It is 
not impossible that the administratively 
and educationally pe-:plexing extra-curri- 
cular activities of college students will 
lend themselves to some scrutiny of a 
scientific character. Lastly, there are 
the host of other administrative prob- 
lems, many of them of a financial charac- 
ter, which are inviting attack by those 


This paper will be divided into two 
parts. In the first will be presented a 
somewhat general survey of the field of 
secondary education from the standpoint 
of the need of research. In the second 
will be outlined in some detail the needs 
in a limited division of the field in which 
the writer happens to be deeply inter- 
ested and which he regards important. 
This two-fold treatment will give per- 
spective as well as some definite sugges- 
tions regarding particular problems that 
should be attacked. 

In making the general survey it was 
deemed wise to secure some thoughts on 
the matter possessing more than per- 
sonal authority. Sixty men, acquainted 
with the field of secondary education and 
representative of the country, were there- 
fore approached by questionnaire for the 
purpose of obtaining their views as to 
the divisions of the field most deserving 
of the attention of the investigator. Of 
these men thirty were instructors in edu- 
cation in the colleges and universities 
and thirty were engaged, in most in- 
stances as principals, in the administra- 
tion and supervision of high schools. 
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who are working in the college field and 
are disposed to approach their solution 


scientically. 
IV. 


It seems to the writer that it is hardly 
to be assumed that the need for investi- 
gational activity with reference to any 
unit in our educational system is in di- 
rect proportion to the amount of such 
activity there has teen. If such an as- 
sumption squared with the facts, there 
would be little occasion for being exor- 
cised over the unsolved problems in the 
realm of collegiate education. One has 
a feeling, in seeking out -such few re- 
searches touching the college as have 
been made, that the unfounded convic- 
tion that the American college has always 
been and is destined always to remain an 
identical institution has been influential 
in delaying the arrival of an awareness 
of problems and scientific attack upon 
them. Certainly the history of its far- 
reaching internal modifications during 
the last century, as well as many other 
consideration, urge an analysis, by as 
thoroughgoing scie>tific procedu es as 
possible, of the entire field of collegiate . 


education. 


Thus recognition was given to the prac- 
tical as well as to the theoretical point 


of view. 

In order to facilitate the statistica) 
treatment of the data and to economize 
the time of those cooperating in the in- 
vestigation, the field of secondary educa- 
tion was divided into thirty divisions as 
follows: History of secondary education, 
Comparative secondary education, Objec- 
tives of secondary education, Social con- 
trol of secondary education, Effects of 
secondary education on the social order, 
Publicity, Financial aspects of secondary 
education, Psychology of adolescence. 
General method, Special method, Classi- 
cation and promotion, Training in habits 
and methods of study, Vocational and 
educational guidance, Testing and mark- 
ing, Discipline and government, Extra. 
curriculum activities Physical equip 
ment, Trainirg of teachers, The teaching 
load, Supervision of instruction, Selection 
of subject matte’, Organization of sub- 
ject matter, Health education. Vocationa! 
education, Civic education, Recreational 
education, Moral education, Continuation 
education, Relation of secondary schoo! 
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to elementary school and college, and 
Functions of the high school principal. 


It is admitted that this is not an ideal 
list. There are two obvious criticisms 
that may be made of it. In the first 
place, some of the topics overlap or are 
included at least in part in others. It 
was nevertheless thought best to set 
them down as they are because of their 
importance or because of the attention 
which they are attracting today. In the 
second place, this list probably does not 
cover adequately the entire field of sec- 
ondary education. That this, however, is 
not a serious criticism is suggested by 
the fact that, although the questionnaire 
called for the listing of any important 
topic that had been overlooked, there 
were very few additions and these few 
could ordinarily be placed under the 
headings given. 


For the purpose of arriving at some 
common judgment regarding the need for 
research in each of these fields the fol- 
lowing set of instructions: accompanied 
the list: “Below are thirty important 
divisions or aspects of secondary educa- 
tion. Presumably the need for research 
is greater in some fields than in others, 
looking at it from the standpoint of pro- 
moting a balanced development of our 
secondary schools. Will you, therefore, 
place the number “1” after each of the 
five divisions in which you think the 
need is greatest at the present time, the 
number “2” after each of the five divi- 
sions which stand next in-this respect, 
and so on until finally you place the 
number “6” after each of the five divi- 
sions in which you think the need for 
research is least?” It was thought that 
this method of ranking would be suffi- 
ciently reliable to give the general view 
desired. 


Returns were received from twenty- 
seven college instructors and from twen- 
ty-six high school principals and others 
engaged in the practical field. This ex- 
traordinarily generous response indicates 
that the group of persons to whom the 
questionnaire was addressed was highly 
selected from the standpoint of interest 
in secondary education and professional 
spirit. At the same time it makes pos- 
sible a somewhat trustworthy comparison 
of the theoretical and practical points of 
view. By computing the average rank 
assigned to each of the thirty items by 
each of the two groups composite rank- 
ings for the entire series were determined 
for the two groups taken separately and 
in combination. These three composite 
rankings are given below. 
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In- Princi- Instr, 
structors pals & Pr. 
Train. in hab. and 

meth. of study..... 1 2 1 
Supervision of  in- 

struction ......--. 2 4 2 
Objectives of second- 

ary education ..... 3 3 3 
Training of teachers. 6 1 4 
Selection of subject 

4 6 5 
Vocational and educa- 

tional guidance ... 5 9 6 
Organization of sub- 

ject matter ....... 7 5 7 
Civic education ..... 9 8 8 
Testing and marking. 8 11 9 
Moral education ..... 12 7 10 
Financial aspects of 

secondary education 10 12 11 
Extra-curriculum ac- 

ti 11 13 12 
Effects of sec. ed. on 

the social order....14 10 13 
Classification and pro- 

1 14 14 
Health education ....15 15 15 
Functions of high 

school principal ...19 16 16 
Recreational educa- 

17 19 17 
Vocational education.16 20 18 
Special method ..... 18 23 19 
Psychology of adoles- 

22 17 20 
Relation sec. sch, to 

el. sch. and col....21 21 21 
Discipline and gov- 

ernment . .......-. 20 22 22 
Social control of sec- 

ondary education ..26 18 23 
Continuation educa- 

General method ..... 2 27 25 
Physical equipment. ..27 24 26 
Teaching load ....... 28 26 27 
Comparative second- 

ary education ..... 2 29 29 
History of secondary 

education . ........ 30 30 30 


Before directing our attention to the 
differences between the two groups let us 
note some of the more general findings. 
It is quite clear that the need for re- 
search is much greater in some fields 
than in others, although there is prob- 
ably considerable need for it in all. Ac- 
cording to these judges the need is great- 
est in the training of pupils in the habits 
and methods of study and least in the 
history of secondary education. Thus 
we see the survival, if not the revival, 
of interest in the problem of general dis- 
cipline. To the writer.this question of 
training in habits of study is given undue 
importance, probably because of the 
widespread publicity given to supervised 
study in recent years, efforts to intro- 
duce it into many high schools, and the 
consequent felt need for a technique 
based upon the results of experimenta- 
tion. The need in each of the next five 
divisions is undoubtedly very great. If 
we should perfect our knowledge and 
practice in the supervision of instruction, 


in the determination of objectives, in the 
training of teachers, in the selection of 
subject matter, and im the guidance of 
pupils, a large part of our. work would be 
dene. It is interesting to observe that 
the center of attention is apparently 
shifting from the more remote and theo- 
retical phases of secondary education to 
its more immediate and practical aspects. 
Note, for example, that special method 
is in nineteenth place, the psychology of 
adolescence in twentieth place, general 
method in twenty-fifth place, and com- 
parative secondary education in twenty- 
ninth place. Whether this is due to a 
feeling of the relative unimportance of 
these subjects or to the opinion that they 
are well taken care of by research al- 
ready done, our data do not enlighten 
us. It seems probable that there is some- 
thing of truth in either interpretation. 
There is much evidence to indicate that 
those interested in secondary education 
are coming to the conclusion that there 
are many problems peculiar to their own 
field and which must be attacked directly. 
They are not to be longer satisfied with 
the applications of doubtful value to be 
derived from investigations in related 
fields. Teaching load and Publicity are 
placed near the bottom of the list prob- 
ably because of their narrow scope rather 
than because of the completeness of our 
knowledge here, 


An examination in detail] of the indi- 
vidual returns shows that there was by 
no means full agreement in the ranking 
of the thirty items. In fact there was 
only one of the divisions that was not 
given a rank of one by at least one judge, 
and that was the History of Secondary 
Education. There were but two, Train- 
ing in habits and methods of study and 
Supervision of instruction, that were not 
assigned sixth place in at least one in- 
stance. Objectives of secondary educa- 
tion, which received the largest number 
of first places, was ranked first by only 
twenty-eight of the fifty-three judges. 
Agreement was most nearly complete in 
the ranking of the History of secondary 
education, for this division received 
neither a first nor a second place and 
was ranked sixth by forty-seven of the 
judges. One prominent profesor of edu- 
cational administration rather facetiously 
altered the method of ranking suggested 
in the questionnaire in order to pay his 
respects to this particular field of re- 
search and gave it a rank of five hun- 
dred. For most of the items there was 
considerable range in the judgments 
given. 

The response of the individual judge is 
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obviously influenced a great deal by his 
training and interests. One who has been 
trained in educational psychology is nat- 
urally inclined to emphasize the need for 
research in those divisions of the field 
which touch his specialty while the edu- 
cational sociologist exhibits a strong af- 
finity for such subjects as Objectives of 
secondary education, Civic education, 
Effects of secondary education on the 
social order, Vocational education, and 
others of a sociological nature. There is 
also a strong tendency for the judge to be 
influenced by research which he has un- 
dertaken in the past. If, for example, he 
has made studies in guidance, he shows a 
predilection to mark this subject high 
from the standpoint of the need for 
further research. This is apparently due 
in part to an unusual interest in this 
field, in part to the recognition of prob- 
lems here which his specialized knowl- 
edge gives him, and in part to a protec- 
tive effort to place a high valuation on 
his own achievements. From this analy- 
sis it may appear that the cards were 
stacked against the history of education, 
since few persons of this particular bias 
were asked to cooperate in the investi- 
gation. It is quite conceivable that the 
returns would have been very different if 
the questionnaire had been sent to a 
group of historians, clergymen, or private 
schoolmasters. But the writer thought 
this body would be more interested in 
the judgments of those who are definitely 
associated with the promotion of the 
growth of our system of public secondary 
education. 


Another important cause of disagree- 
ment among the judges may be traced 
to the difficulty of maintaining the proper 
balance between the importance of a 
field and the possibilities for research 
within it. The problem is thus nicely 
stated by one of those reporting: “Need 
for research is relative, first, to the 
amount of research already done in the 
field, and, second, to the importance of 
the field for secondary education.” In 
the statement of directions sent to each 
judge, need was defined in terms of the 
promotion of “a balanced development 
of our secondary schools,” but there is 
some reason for believing that this prin- 
ciple was not always followed. There is 
unquestionably a strong temptation to 
rank the thirty items in order of their 
importance without regard for the re- 
search already done or the research that 
remains to be done. To a degree the 
writer is of the opinion that the judges 
yielded to this temptation in a good 
many instances. 
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Let us now turn to a comparison of 
the judgments of the college instructors 
with those of the high school adminis- 
trators. Perhaps the first thing we should 
observe hére is that the two sets of 
judges, looking at the problem from 
quite different angles, agree rather close- 
ly. The correlation between them. as de- 
termined by the rank method, is approxi- 
mately .93. There is nevertheless sig- 
nificant disagreement in the ranking of 
several of the items. In each of thirteen 
cases the ranks assigned by the two 
groups ‘vary at least th-ee points, and 
in one instance this difference amounts 
to as much as eight points. The college 
instructors differ from the _ practical 
school men in recognizing greater need 
for research in the fields of Vocational 
and educational guidance, Testing and 
marking, Vocational education, Special 
method, General method, and Publicity; 
while the latter place more emphasis 
than the former on research in the Train- 
ing of teachers, Moral education, Effects 
of secondary education on the social or- 
der, Functions of the high school prin- 
cipal, Psychology of adolescence, Social 
control of secondary education, and Phys- 
ical equipment. Certain of these differ- 
ences are interesting. The newer tend- 
encies in secondary education receive 
more support from the colleges. Just 
now it seems that the theorists are in- 
clined to be more practical in theory 
than the practitioners, and the practi- 
tioners more theoretical in practice than 
the theorists. 


There is one point of difference in par- 
ticular that deserves attention. The col- 
lege instructors rank Supervision of in- 
struction relatively high and the Train- 
ing of teachers relatively low, while the 
high school principals just reverse the 
order. Those engaged in the training of 
teachers are apparently either satisfied 
with their present state of knowledge or 
in despair of the efficacy of additional 
knowledge. In either event they feel 
that, if teaching is to be improved, it 
must be done through supervision. And 
those who are responsible for supervision 
take the corresponding view of their 
task. They are placing their faith in 
improved teacher training. Each group 
is confident that the other should have 
much more thorough knowledge about its 
job than it has while being more or less 
complacent about the state of its own 
knowledge. Each thinks that the other 
should put its house in order. 

Refore closing this discussion of the 
responses to the questionnaire, a para- 
graph should be given to certain special 
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points of view presented by some of the 
judges. One college instructor makes 
the following interesting suggestion: 
“May I draw your attention to the fact 
that these thirty items, lise most things 
that are now being suggested in the 
study of education, bear primarily upon 
matters pertaining to supervision and 
administration? Is it not about time for 
people to turn their attention again to 
the genuine requirements of scholarship, 
as the means by which education i3 se- 
cured?” Another calls attention to the 
need of studying the teaching fo-ce from 
the standpoint of improving morale, 
pointing out that “teachers appear to be 
generally discouraged over the rewards 
of their work, the estimation of the pub- 
lic regarding its importance, and the 
t eatrrert accorded them at the hands 
of school boards and administrative of- 
ficials.” A high school principal, widely 
and favorably known, writes as follows: 
“After about twenty years in administra- 
tive work I have come back to the posi- 
tion that there are several qualities 
(which I call personal qualities for want 
of a better term) which ave in my judg- 
ment of considerable more significance 
than those whieh we usually consider 
and train for. By these personal quali- 
ties I mean good judgment, sympathy, 
fairness, unselfishness, kindness, ability 
to see a problem from many angles, abil- 
ity to put one’s self in the other fellow’s 
place, loyalty, esprit de corps, a progres- 
sive mind, etc. I will admit that it might 
be difficult to set up the proper machin- 
ery for training in these qualities and I 
will admit also that it might be difficult 
to give the training if one had going sev- 
eral good pieces of such machinery. I 
am thoroughly convinced that these per- 
sonal qualities, together with several 
others which might be given, constitute 
a very big part of the real problem of 
a teachers success. I am tho.oughly in 
sympathy with the scientific work in 
education which has made a splendid 
contri tion already, but all of it taken 
together covers but a small part of the 
genuine work of education. It occurs 
to me also that in our great effort to or- 
ganize and carry forwa d this scientific 
training we have greatly neglected the 
cultivation of the qualities listed above.” 
These and other suggestions indicate the 
existence of a healthy discontent with 
the present status of research in the 
field of secondary education. 


In concluding this general survey of 
the field, we should note several points 
in summary. First, almost every aspect 
of secondary education is regarded by 


some competent judge as in need of re- 
search; second, the opinions of judges 
differ greatly, reflecting differences in in- 
terest, training, and standards of value; 
thi‘d. the need for research is much 
greater in some fields than in others; 
fourth, there is quite general agreement 
that research is especially needed in 
training pupils in habits and methods of 
study, in the supervision of instruction, in 
de‘ermining the objectives of secondary 
education, in the training of teachers, 
and in the selection of subject matter; 
fifth, there is quite general agreement 
that research is not greatly needed in 
ce tain fields, notably, the history of 
secondard education, and comparative 
secondary education; and sixth, differ- 
ences of opinion between college instruc- 
tors and those engaged in the more prac- 
tical work, while existing, are not large. 


So much for the general survey. Any- 
one interested in further observations, 
comparisons, or speculations may con- 
sult the facts presented in the table. The 
remainder of the paper will be given to 
the a»alysis and consideration of one of 
the thirty divisions which has been neg- 
lected in the past and which was not 
ranked particularly high by the judges, 
namely, the Effects of secondary educa- 
tion on the social order. The writer 
chooses this subject for elaboration be- 
cause it seems important to him. Whether 
this judgment has more than a personal 
basis, or is merely the aberration of a 
disordered mind, the writer is not in 
a position to say. 


The college instructors gave this item 
a rank of fourteen, the practical men a 
rank of ten, and the entire group of 
fifty-three judges a rank of thirteen. One 
wonders why it was not given a higher 
rank. Was it because it was thought that 
this is an unimportant matter? This 
could hardly be the explanation, for it 
would tke difficult to imagine anything 
of much greater importance. One might 
maintain the thesis perhaps that the 
effect of secondary education on the in- 
dividual is more important than its effect 
on the social order, but in so far as the 
former takes place the latter is sure to 
occur. And it is through changes in the 
social order that we may get a measure 
of those more permanent changes in the 
individual which we are interested in 
bringing about. Furthermore, one hardly 
has to defend the notion today that so- 
ciety is all but all-powerful in determin- 
ing the character of the individual. Hence 
the effect of the school on society must be 
a matter of supreme importance. Was this 
subject ranked low therefore because it 
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was felt that it had been well-covered in 
the past? Obviously not, for the con- 
trary is the fact. We know next to noth- 
ing about the effect of the high school on 
society. As a matter of fact we know 
more about the way in which soicety af- 
fects the high school than we do of the 
reverse relationship. We know some- 
thing of the way social forces influence 
attendance, curricula, expenditures for 
secondary education, teacher t aining, 
ard the promotion and dismissal of 
br ste br we know very little of the 

i ich the-e matters affect so- 
Why then was this subject ranked 
low by the judges? The writer is of the 
opinion that it is to be explained in 
terms of the prevalance. even in this 
group, of the conventional attitude to- 
wards an educational institution. It is 
not really looked upon as a social in- 
stitution, as a force that is continually 
affecting society and being affected by 
it, as a social age~-cy set apart for the 
performance of certain functions. Edu- 
cation is regarded too largely as an indi- 
vidual affair without important social 
careers een No ore is therefore great- 
ly concerned about the relation that the 
high school actually sustains to the social 
order, although many ave interested in 
what they think the high school should 
do in some ideal society. 


In recent generations swift changes 
have brought in a new social order. What 
part has the high school had in effecting 
these changes? Has its. marvelous 
growth merely been one of these changes, 
or has it heen at the root of some of 
them? Is the high school purely an ef- 
fect, or is it also a cause? Is the work 
of the high school so unrelated to the 
reeds of social life that what takes place 
within its walls holds nothing of good 
or il) for society? May we assume that 
the effects of secondary education are 
always good, provided those who admin- 
ister it are of good intent? Does the 
conventional secondary education ad- 
vance or impair the more permanent in- 
terests of society. or is it just a harm- 
less indulgence for those who like it? 
What a e the larger effects of our mark- 
ing system? Does it have any beyond 
stimulating adolescents to do_ things 
which they otherwise would not do and 
which we think is good for them? Does 
the eomneti‘ion for marks develop any 
general dispositions that will function 
outr:ide the classroom? If such disposi- 
tions are cultivated, do they make the 
way of social living easier or more dif- 
ficult? Are the matters to which we give 
conscious attention in our secondary 
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schools the matters of largest import- 
ance viewed from the standpoint of their 
ultimate effects? Is it not conceivable 
that in this respect they may be quite 
subordinate to other things to which lit- 
tle attention is given? Not infrequently 
in the course of history the stone which 
the builders rejected has become the 
head of the corner. We make the largest 
errors in our fundamental assump- 
tions, in the things taken for gvanted. 
Is it not possible for the pupil to master 
thorough his languages, his mathemat- 
ics, and his science and yet incidentally 
come into the possession of certain atti- 
tudes towards life that will really con- 
stitute the more vital and significant por- 
tion of his secondary school experience? 
What is the effect, for example, of the 
standards of expenditure and consump- 
tion which are not preached but are as- 
sumed and lived in a particular high 
school? These and many more questions 
come to the minds of all of us as soon 
as we begin to consider the relation of 
secondary education to the social order. 
And we can answer but few of them in 
scientific fashion, although most of us 
have more or less dogmatic responses 
with which we customarily dispose of 
tem. The great need in secondary 
education today, according to the opinion 
of the writer, is the more definite evalu- 
ation of practice in terms of its effects 
on social life rather than in terms of 
standards that take their origin from 
school procedure. This is a difficult line 
for research to take because it does not 
suggest early returns; and most of us 
are- interested in those quick results 
which lead to promotion and personal 
publicity. 


In its report on Cardinal Principles the 
Committee on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education has stated the objec- 
tives quite largely in social] terms ‘and 
thus has implied the need of careful and 
painstaking research into the effects of 


secondary education on social life. Ac- 
cording to this committee the high school 
should make some contribution to the 
promotion of health, worthy home mem- 
bership, vocational efficiency, citizenship, 
worthy use of leisure, and ethical char- 
acter, as well as to the mastery of the 
fundamental processes. Whether the 
current secondary education makes any 
important contribution to the realization 
of any one of these first six objectives 
remains a matter of mystery. Some of 
us think that it does, while others of us 
think that it does not. And more than 
that, some apparently believe that it 
does this better than any other form of 


secondary education could do it; others. 
who are just as honest, believe that it 
would be difficult to devise a scheme ot 
education that would be less well adapted 
to the accomplishment of this purpose. 
The former naturally seek to maintain 
things as they are, just as the latter 
strive to change them. The curriculum 
is being rapidly modified, but whether the 
new will be any better than the old we 
do not know, because we do not know 
how good the old was and we are not 
greatly concerned about finding out in 
any objective way what the new is ac- 
tually accomplishing. Whether we de- 
fend the old or champion the new we 
feel very strongly about the matter. The 
position of each seems so reasonable to 
himself. We know that we are right, 
so are consequently probably in error. 


The solution of the problem is made 
the more difficult because we cannot 
measure the more important outcomes of 
education in the school itself. We can, 
to be sure, determine whether a young- 
ster has learned anything about history, 
economics, politics, or sociology and even 
perhaps whether he likes his teacher or 
is fair in his dealings with his class- 
mates; but we do not know what these 
things mean in the larger social terms. 
Does the study of wars make an indi- 
vidual warlike or peaceful? Does a 
knowledge of other races cause him to 
desire to exploit them or to live in a 
democratic relation with them? Does 
an acquaintance with past intolerance 
make him tolerant or intolerant when 
he encounters a dissenting opinion in 
later life? Does a knowledge about sex 
make the control of the sex impulse 
easier or more difficult? Our general 
answer to each of these questions is 
probably that the outcome depends both 
on the nature of the individual and on 
the nature of the educational] exnerience. 
But this clearly helps us very little. If 
we would know more we must follow 
the boy or the girl out of the school into 
the world beyond and into the years to 
come. We are fond of repeating that 
the battle of Waterloo was won on the 
playing-fields of Eton. This is a very in- 
teresting observation, but is probably 
false. The way in which we pass on such 
an unsubstantiated legend shows in what 
straits we are when it comes to stating 
the results of education in meaningful 
terms. Where was it, one wonders, that 
Napoleon won his battles? Nevertheless, 
this is the sort of statement that we 
should be able to make about the effects 
of secondary education. If it is pos- 
sible for youth on the gridiron and in 
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the classroom to win the battles of 
Waterloo on the various fields of adult 
endeavor, we ought to know more defi- 
nitely than we do just what the battles 
are and how they are to be won. The 
position taken here is that effort must 
be made to trace the results of educa- 
tional experience much further than we 
have attempted to trace them. It may 
well be that we shall then find that cer- 
tain practices on which we have set 
great store are really of little value or 
positively harmful. 


Many of the problems suggested are so 
intricate and complex that we hesitate 
even to attempt their solution, though 
realizing their supreme importance. That 
there are problems in this field, however, 
that can be attacked the writer will now 
endeavor to show by briefly indicating 
three lines along which research might 
be attempted. Consider first the case of 
the rural high school or the high school 
that draws its students in some degree 
from the rural community. What atti- 
tudes towards rural life is it instilling 
into the minds of its charges? What ef- 
fect is it having on the shift of popula- 
tion from country to city? Some have 
maintained that the conventional high 
school is constantly drawing away from 
the farm the more able of rural boys and 
girls, those who might be expected to 
assume the responsibilities of leader- 
ship in the communities into which they 
are born. Obviously in so far as it is 
lowering the quality of our farming pop- 
ulation it is a dangerous institution. The 
quantitative shift of population is of 
course another matter and not a cause 
for alarm, but these qualitative changes 
are very important and will go far to- 
wards determining the nature of rural 
life in the future and the system of 
agriculture which we shall have in an- 
other generation. That our agricultural 
resources must be guarded by a virile 
population goes without saying. Whether 
the rural high school is really a potent 
factor here is an unanswered question, 
but it should be easily possible to an- 
swer it. It seems probable that the rec- 
ords already exist which would provide 
a scientific basis for at least a discussion 
of the problem. 


Another and somewhat related prob- 
lem of far-reaching significance centers 
in the relation of the high school to the 
formation of social classes and the shift- 


ing of individuals from one class to an- 
other. It sometimes appears that the 
great occupation of most of our com- 
patriots is that of lifting themselves out 
of the class into which they were born. 
Whether this represeuts the wisest ex- 
penditure of human energy is a matter 
about which there is some disagreement, 
although most people would probably 
measure the success of a life by the dis- 
tance traversed in ascending the social 
ladder. Does the high school play any 
important part in this process? Most 
of us think that it does, but the ques- 
tion remains to be answered in terms of 
fact. And again the facts are accessible. 


A third problem that could be easily 
attacked pertains to the family institu- 
tion. Through this institution the future 
of the race, at least in its biological as- 
pects, is guarded. What are the atti- 
tudes towards family life that secondary 
education is giving the adolescent? What 
is the bearing of the high school on the 
decrease of the birthrate or on the dif- 
ferential birthrate? Does a secondary 
education involve the postponement of 
marriage? Does it foster the disorgan- 
ization of the family? These matters 
are certainly as important as learning 
to conjugate “amo” or acquiring an ac- 
quaintance with quadratic equations, yet 
as educators we have shown surprisingly 
little concern about them. It should not 
be difficult to throw some light on this 
field. 


Other problems might be suggested, 
but these are sufficient to make clear 
the point of view. To the writer it 
seems peculiarly necessary that we recog- 
nize in full the implications of the oft- 
repeated phrase that the school is a 
social institution. Secondary education 
is in a state of flux today. We may as- 
sume in this body that what takes place 
in the secondary school is important 
from the standpoint of social welfare. 
We must, therefore, see to it that the 
secondary education of the future be in- 
telligently organized and administered 
with a view to promoting these larger in- 
terests. Today we are not in possession 
of the facts necessary for this reorgan- 
ization. And we shall not begin to have 
them in our possession, we shall not 
even have the key to them, until we are 
in a position to discover the effects of 
secondary education on social life and 
on the social order. 
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“Lost” Members 


The following list of Phi Delta Kappa members are reported ‘‘lost”’ by 
chapter corresponding secretaries. Do you know the where bouts of any of 
these men? If so, please forward to the National Secretary the needed injor 
mation. He will in turn nolify the chapters concerned. 


DELTA 


2 James G. Bayley 
9 Marshall W. Fisher 
26 Rufus C. Bentley 
73 Norbett Scheele 
77 Earle W. Barker 
79 John M. Hager 
95 Alfred S. Krause 
112 Edward Goldberg 
126 Emmett J. Buckles 
133 Arthur D. Hollingshead 
151 John H,. Helmick 
181 William Maxwell 


EPSILON 


8 Louis J. Hill 

9 George H. Mount 
12 James O. Perrins 
13 Jesse C. Richter 
14 Charles L. Simmers 
16 Herman H. Smith 
22 Clifford E. Burton 
25 Emory A. Cromer 
27 Edgar M. Everhart 
31 Edward D. Gepson 
33 Albert W. Graham 
38 Thaddeus M. Prall 
41 Herbert E. Wheeler 
43 W. F. Brinkman 

44 Percy N. Haughtelin 
49 Ralph R. Perrins 
50 James O. Ralph 

51 Amos L. Schmalle 
57 Theodore A. Wanerus 
60 Ira L. Guernsey 

61 Levi A. Giddings 
63 William H. Meek 
67 Harry E. Buffum 
75 Lewis H. Mounts 
81 Mayne Spaulding 
82 Walter I. Wolfe 
83 Avery L. Carlson 
93 James C. Kendrick 
94 William J. Shirley 
98 Joy J. Clampitt 

99 John J. Dynes 
100 John W. Fisher 
103 Charles E. Prall 
108 Edward R. Collins 


110 Ashley V. Storm 
113 B. B. Bassett 

115 William P. Ashton 
116 Harry Gould 

117 Elvin E. Gray 
118 Wayne Hagan 

132 Francis H. Mounts 


140 
142 
143 
148 
150 
152 
161 
169 


Andrew Nelson 
Carl H. Knock 
Fred E. Harvey 
P. J. Soderg.en 
Paul Lauterback 
M. J. Muckey 

J. B. Parker 
Clifford H. Moore 
H. EB. Kensinger 
A. L. Boyer 
Ernest E. Lindsay 
A. C, Lemon 
Cecil S. Wilson 


ZETA 


Ralph E. Carter 
Otho B. Staples 
Onias B. Baldwin 
W. H. Green 

H. D. Eikelberg 
K. E. Pease 
Robert C. Harris 
H. E. Mitchell 
James F. Lilly 
John F. Miner 
Thomas Scott 
James W. McConnell 
Charles O. Todd 
E. A. Cook 

Joseph L. Clauser 
R. L. Bowen 

E. Charles Denny 
O. Warburg 

E. J. Brown 


ETA 


Joseph J. Mach 
Harold P. Munk 
Harold S. Boquist 
Laurence H. Cady 
Terrence W. Gilbert 
Therson Methven 
Carl H. Keller 
Arthur E. Crawert 
Allan P. Snody 
James A. Nelson 
Charles H. Mead 
S. L. Allen 

Arthur Barnes 
Daniel Be g 

Fred Graff 

O. M. Hanson 
Harold E. Harbo 
Hans C. Nelson 
Clyde McConkey 
J. T. Sellin 


{ 

172 
190 
211 
225 
258 

2 
8 
18 
22 
39 
48 
69 
71 
85 
100 
104 
112 
126 
133 
152 
154 
169 
184 
290 

14 
16 
51 
52 
55 
58 
66 
77 
81 
100 
119 
122 
123 
125 
141 
144 
145 
157 
161 
171 


Carl J. Storlie 
Earl Sweet 
Andrew C. Utne 
Donald Wilson 


THETA 


Henry Mayer 
Frank B. Bailey 
John J. Klein 
Thomas M. Powers 
Ray A. Clement 
Harold L. Seymour 
William J. Flynn 
Walter C. Seeley 
Allen J. Thomas 
Frederick W. Strong 
B. L. Swartz 
Christensen 
L. B. June 
Karston 

A. L. Taylor 


KAPPA 


Homer W. Josselyn 
Paul B. Schaeffer 
William A. Smith 
Charles E. Irwin 
Meredith Robbins 
John P. Corcoran 
Charles F. Green 
Joseph S. Magnuson 
E. Joseph Sorenson 
Edward Van der Vries 
Charles L. Coffyn 
Ro’ ert R. Russell 
Hugo T. Wedell 
James B. McNaught 
Allen Sterling 
Gerhard Baerg 
James C. Malin 
Ralph H. Smith 
James W. Hadley 
Morton H. McKean 
Villiiam J. Warren 
Yale Mellenbrook 
‘aul Moser 


Tames Pollard 


“LOST 


LAMBDA 


W. C. Binkley 
Fred A. Schaffer 
William K. Woolery 
Shirley H. Weber 
George T. Berry 
Arthur P. Watts 
Harold R. Wilson 
Paul S. Crafton 
Robert I. Daley 
Clarence N. Smith 
Milton V. Johns 
George A. Betts 
Alvin J. Baker 


NU 


Lycurgus Ellis 

James Leroy Hunt 
William Francis Parish 
Charles E. Becker 
Earnest E. Jones 
Josephus William Graham 
Clarence W. Bryant 
Walter J. Rue 

Leo Goodman 

James R. McArdle 

J. N. Peterson 

Israel A. Shalon 

Grant M. Gibson 

I. C. Stwalley 


Pl 


Samuel David Huddleston 
Albert Washington Marker 


UPSILON 
R. E. Jordan 


PHI 


Hubert C. Townley 
Paul B. Baum 
Lester L. Kaems 


MEMBERS” 29 
175 
177 1 
182 22 
183 29 
42 
53 
8 65 
18 76 
~ 23 82 
24 83 
31 87 
35 95 
38 110 
40 122 
44 
65 
72 
19 
74 
22 
76 
28 
49 
62 
66 
153 
27 
177 
33 
182 
38 
183 
4) 
191 
226 
43 
) 
3 
) 32 
72 
3 
2 
15 
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Chapter News 


The chapter news of the November number and of this February num- 
ber is very stimulating. A most vigorous condition seems to prevail in almost 
every chapter. If any chapter is discouraged, let its members read the news 


from the other chapters. 


BETA (Columbia) 


Due to the growth of Beta Chapter, a 
special card filing system for keeping 
a record of names and addresses of 
active members has been installed. A 
filing case was recently purchased to pro- 
vide more adequately for the growing 
needs of the Fraternity. The Executive 
Committee is making a special effort to 
ascertain present addresses of members 
to make this file complete. 

The four regular meetings of Beta 
Chapter this year have been held at the 
Livingston Collegiate Club on West 109th 
St., west of Broadway, which is espe- 
cially adapted to the needs of the Fra- 
ternity. The average attendance has 
been about fifty with representatives 
from numerous other chapters present 
at each meeting. The initiates number 
nineteen, eighteen active and one honor- 
ary, Professor H. C. Olinger. 

The addresses at these meetings have 
been of an unusually high order. Dr. H. 
O. Rugg spoke on “The Scientific Re- 
construction of the Curriculum.” Dr. E. 
S. Evenden presented the “History of 
Phi Delta Kappa.” Dr. Carter Alexander 
discussed “The Findings of the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry.” Dr. J. R. Me- 
Gaughey outlined his findings on “Financ- 
ing Public Schools in Fiscally Independent 
and Dependent Cities.”’ Dr. Otis, Direc- 
tor of Test Service of the World Book 
Co., addressed the January meeting, Dr. 
J. R. McGaughey has been elected his- 
torian of Beta Chapter. 

Plans are now being made for the big 
annual event, the Spring Picnic. This 
is to be an all day out-of-doors affair to 
be held on the Palisades, May 19th. 


DELTA (Stanford) 


At 4 P. M., Nov. 24th, 1922, the Delta 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa held an ini- 
tiation in the Palo Alto Masonic Temple. 

The following neophytes were ini- 
tiated: Cecil R. Brolyer, 9 Delores, Stan- 
ford Campus; William Leroy Burdick, 
1740 Middlefield Rd., Palo Alto; Jas. 
Frederick Bursch, 347 Ramona St., Palo 
Alto; Ira W. Kibby, 1826 Waverley St., 


A. J. M. 


Palo Alto; Thos. E. McDonald, Menlo 
Heights, Calif.; John Torrence McRuer, 
555 Lytton Ave., Palo Alto; Simon P. 
Nanninga, Stanford Park, Palo Alto; 
Julius R. Schwenck, 310 Union Bldg., 
Stanford. Brother Rakestraw acted as 
Grand Magister, Brother Almack as 
Grand Master Ceremonies, Brother Hill 
as Grand Proctor, and Brother Livesay 
as Conductor. After initiation all pres- 
ent repaired to the Stanford Union where 
a banquet was in readiness. 


’ For the first time in many years “Dad” 

Cubberley was not present, due to sick- 
ness. His absence was much regretted, 
as his talks at such times are always 
looked forward to. 


In his absence Dr. Terman spoke on 
“The Phi Delta Kappan as a Student.” 
He stressed the need for real research 
students and the vast advantage of start- 
ing young. He did not wish to in any way 
discourage or belittle the mature men 
who come back for their degrees, but 
he did wish them to impress on pupils 
under them the value of getting there 
while young. 

Dr. John Almack, President of Delta, 
then responded to the toast, “The Phi 
Delta Kappan as a Citizen.” John said 
that P. D. K. men in the field could 
just about mould our future citizenship, 
and thru it help solve all our social 
troubles. He told us what was the mat- 
.ter with society, how cures could be 
made, and about how long it ought to 
take! 

What the Phi Delta Kappan should be 
as an Educator, was told us by Dr. Proc- 
tor, while neophyte John McRuer, swore 
fealty and willingness to work on the 
part of all initiates. So far they haven’t 
renigged. 

Brother Phelps of Santa Barbara 
Teachers College gave a rousing im- 
promptu talk on 100 per cent member 
attendance and participation in P. D. 
K. work. Then Brother Robenheimer 
told how it felt to be stranded far from 
his South African home among such a 
nice bunch as the P. D. K’s. 

About 10:30 P. M. the doings broke 
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up, and all voted it a success in every 
respect. 


Oh yes! Brother McQuarrie presided. 
We nearly forgot to mention this. How 
this could be after all his appropriate 
and witty introductions, we cannot 
understand! 

Signed, 


ANDREW P. HILL, Jr. 
Corresponding Secretary. 


EPSILON (IOWA) 

Superintendent L. H. Minkel of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, has recently been elected 
to membership in Epsilon. His initiation 
is planned for the week-end of the an- 
nual spring Superintendents’ Conference 
held at the University of Iowa. Super- 
intendent Minkel is Iowa’s N. E. A. 
director and is also the retiring presi- 
dent of the Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Brother George E. MacLean, Direc- 
tor of the American Universities Union 
of Europe, has asked to have the Epsi- 
lon bulletins sent to him in order that 
they may be placed in the reference 
library of the Union in London. Brother 


MacLean was president of the University 


of Iowa for about ten years. His re- 
quest raises a question about making 
Phi Delta Kappa an international Fra- 
ternity. Do we want to consider such a 
proposition? 


On his return from Boston, Dr. Bird 
T. Baldwin, retiring president of Q sec- 
tion of the American Association for the 
advancement of Science, stopped over in 
Cleveland to organize a section of the 
city so that school promotion may be on 
a physiological basis. Superintendent R. 
G. Jones has turned over a section of 
Cleveland for the purpose. Both Dr. 
Baldwin and Superintendent R. G. Jones 
are Epsilon brothers. Dr. Baldwin is ap 
authority on the physiological develop- 
ment of the child; his studies of the 
wrist bones of children and his age- 
height-weight norms are receiving na- 
tional attention, 

Seated in the Seminar Room of the 
College of Education, with desks within 
ten feet of each other, are three Epai- 
lon brothers who formerly were super- 
intendents in the same school. Brother 
Ivan Meyer organized the Hudson Con- 
solidated School System, one of the 
pioneer consolidated schools in Iowa and 
perhaps the most famous one in the state 
today. Brother John H. Boatman suc- 
ceeded him as superintendent. Brother 
Cc. P. Archer succeeded Brother Boat- 
man. Now all three are graduate stu- 
dents at the University of Iowa working 


for Master’s degrees in education. It is 
said that Hudson sends all her super- 
intendents to the University to get an 
education! 


Brother R. M. Stewart, of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, Cornell Uni- 
versity, wouldn’t miss an issue of the 
Epsilon bulletin for a $10 hat. Follow- 
ing is an excerpt from a recent letter 
from Brother Stewart: 


“IT am rather proud of the Epsilon 
Chapter and have always been from the 
time some of us were active in organ- 
izing the Chapter. You will remember 
that Professor Butterworth of this de- 
partment and myself were charter mem- 
bers of the Epsilon Chapter and were 
also representatives at the Council Meet- 
ing at St. Louis and Mobile respectively 
in 1912 and 1911. At that time in 1912 
Professor Butterworth was secretary and 
I happened to be chairman of two com- 
mittees: the Ritual and the History. 
I have been very much interested to 
note that Epsilon Chapter has traveled 
along the line of the ideals which the 
original group had and I am sure have 
carried on the work even beyond what 
we had anticipated. I know of no chap- 
ter in the Fraternity that is more active 
locally and really demonstrates its rights 
to existence than Epsilon. I am hurry- 
ing the answer to this letter which was 
on my desk upon my return from the 
National Meeting at Detroit recently, so 
that I may have my name in in time to 
receive the publication which you are 
about to send out.” 


The Epsilon Chapter bulletins are sent 
to 28 states and two foreign countries. 
These bulletins, issued five times a year, 
consist of: (1) reports on unpublished 
researches, or reprints of professional 
articles, (2) news notes, (3) notifications 
and communications to field members, 
and (4) miscellaneous matters of in- 
terest to the Fraternity. The bulletins 
average about 25 pages of mimeographed 
material and are sent to members in 
good standing only. It is the desire 
of the editor: to exchange publications 
with any other chapters wishing it. Any 
chapter wishing to exchange publications 
with Epsilon can write to the Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Extension Division, 
Iowa City, Iowa. As part of our fourth 
bulletin of 1922-23, it has been planned 
to have a stenographic report of one of 
our meetings. The first meeting after 
the N. E. A. Department of Superin- 
tendence meeting at Cleveland has been 
chosen. Reports will be made of things 
of interest at the meeting, and every 
utterance, business, stories, reports, will 
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be printed in unabridged form. The fifth 
bulletin will be devoted partly to a his- 
to y of Epsilon chapter. Brother Bruce 
Mahen, Historian, is preparing the his- 
tory. He is in communication with char- 
ter members even unto the days of the 
dim past when, in 1909, Epsilon Chap- 
ter of Phi Delta Kappa was known as 
Pi Kappa Mu. Fortunately for him, the 
records from the earliest organization 
are available. 


ZETA (Chicago) 


Zeta Chapter is quite proud of the 
December issue of “Zeta News” which 
is the first of the quarterly issues to be 
published by the Chapter. A number 
of congratulatory letters have been re- 
ceived by the President, the Treasurer, 
and by the Editor. The treasurer has 
received very substantial evidence of ap- 
preciation as nearly 50 per cent of those 
who were delinquent have remitted and 
others who have transferred to other 
chapters are requesting that their names 
be retained on the mailing list. Zeta 
Chapter is glad to send the News to 
any former member of the Chapter and 
to members of other chapters upon the 


receipts of $1.00 subscription for the 
year. 
“he next issue of Zeta News will be 


mailed on March 10th. Copy for the 
issue should be in the hands of the 
Editor by February 26th. This issue 
will contain News from the N. E. A. 
which will be of interest to all. Brother 
F. S. Breed will glean the news at the 
convention and rush report in time to 
include it in the March issue. 


Zeta News has generously included 
every chapter, both active and alumnus, 
on its mailing list. To date exchanges 
have heen received from the following 
chapters: Chi, Eta, Epsilon (2), Pi, and 
the Los Angles Alumni. Others chap- 
ters have issued news letters but the 
matter of exchange has been overlooked, 
it seems. Let’s have a little better vo- 
oneration. Be sue to address the ex- 
cha-ge to Editor Zeta News Exchange, 
School of Education, The University of 
Chicago. 

The annual University of Chicago din- 
ner held in connection with the meeting 
of the Nepartment of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A. will tae place at the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, on the eve- 
nines of Febvuary 28th. All members of 
Zeta chapter or former students at U. of 
C. in attendance at the convention are 
asked to attend this dinner. Tickets 
can be procured there or by writing to 
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the University of Chicago, School of 
Education. 

Zeta Chapter is undertaking a slight 
revision of its existing constitution, and 
is contemplating the adoption of exten- 
sive by-laws. The formulation of the 
latter is the work of a special commit- 


_ tee headed by Brother J. C. McElhan- 


non, Several chapters were requested to 
send in their by-laws for inspection, and 
the best features of all were incorpor- 
ated. A new office, that of Parliamen- 
tarian, has been proposed in the commit- 
tee’s report. 

About a dozen members of Zeta Chap- 
ter are being transferred to other chap- 
ters nearer their work. The current fi- 
nance drive has had the result of clear- 
ing the chapter roll of those who are 
identified with other chapters and who 
no longer wish to keep in good standing 
with Zeta. This will simplify matters 
for both parties. Several members wish 
to retain membership in two chapters 
in order to get the Zeta News. 


Eta (Minnesota) 


Phi Delta Kappa at Minnesota under 
the leadership of Brother Dickinson is 
flourishing. Great interest is being shown 
in the Fraternity by the Brothers and 
the attendance at the bi-weekly meet- 
ings has averaged slightly over thirty. 

Eta Chapter has initiated four men 
since the opening of the term in Sep- 
tember. One of the four we are pleased 
to announce is J. M. McConneil, State 
Commissioner of Education, who was 
initiated as an honorary member, on 
Monday October 30, 1922. Brother Mc- 
Connell gave a very able address on the 
“Educational Problems in Minnesota.” 

Eta Chapter devotes one meeting each 
quarter to a good time or social mixer. 
This has proved to be a very fine thing 
for the Fraternity as it tends to increase 
the spirit of fellowship and also tends 
to increase attendance at the regular 
meetings. Eta Chapter also puts out 
a News Letter each quarter, designed 
primarily to keep the brothers in the 
field in closer touch with the active 
body at the University. 

Brothers Leo J. Brueckner, Detroit 
Alumni Chapter, and W. J. Saupe, Mis- 
souri Chapter, have transferred to active 
membership in the Eta Chapter. Eta 
Chapter welcomes them heartily. 

Will every chapter kindly put Eta 
Chapter on its mailing list for exchange 
of News Letters? 

LYNN E. STOCKWELL, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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1OTA (Harvard) 

Iota Chapter is working out a new 
plan for the management of its social 
and professional activities and will re- 
port on the success of the plan and the 
problems it involves in a later issue of 
THE Put Derra Kappan, The essential 
point in the scheme is co-operation be- 
tween Phi Delta Kappa and the Grad- 
uate School of Education, an organiza- 
tion which includes all the students in 
the Graduate School of Education. The 
Chapter will retain its honorary fea- 
tures and will perform certain impor- 
tant ceremonial functions in the life of 
the School. It will also carry out plans 
that have been maturing for the stimu- 
lation of research and scholarship and 
for service within the School and among 
Phi Delta Kappa graduates. It is the 
immediate program of social and profes- 
sional activities in which the Chapter 
will cooperate with the Club. 

CHARLES F. LANCASTER, 
Secretary. 


KAPPA (Kansas) 

Kappa Chapter has been having a 
series of very interesting discussions on 
the validity of the intelligence tests. Re- 
cent articles in the New Republic by 
Walter Lippmann and Dr. John Dewey 
served as the basis of discussion. We 
have also brought in outside speakers 
to present their views. 

The president and the secretary of 
Kappa Chapter were guests ai the an- 
nual banquet and meeting of the Alum- 
nus Gamma Chapter at Topeka on Janu- 
ary 19. They report having spent a 
very pleasant and worth-while evening. 

At our fall initiation meeting we were 
honored by the presence of our National 
Secretary, Brother McAllister, who is a 
charter member of Kappa Chapter. He 
says he is highly pleased with our new 
men. 

At this meeting an informal discussion 
was held on the question of admitting 
Philippino students into Phi Delta Kappa. 
It is expected that the question will come 
up again at the next National Council 
meeting. 

GEORGE STRUBLE, 
Corresponding Secretary, 


NU (Washington) 

The new School of Education at the 
University of Washington bids fair to 
develop a healthy enrollment of grad- 
uate students in education in the near 
future. It is different from the old Col- 
lege of Education in that its curriculum 
is designed for advanced under-graduates 
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and graduates who are interested in pro- 
fessional preparation. Members of Nu 
Chapter, in one way or another, have 
had the privilege of participating in the 
reorganization and development of the 
School. We have on our chapter rolls 
the entire membership of the School of 
Education faculty, including the Presi- 
dent of the University. These men are 
nearly all Phi Delta Kappans who were 
initiated in their undergraduate days at 
other institutions. 

In addition to several valuable meet- 
ings this year, the members recently 
enjoyed a program in which Pi Lambda 
Theta, the girls’ honorary educational fra- 
ternity, took a leading part. Otherwise 
the affairs of the Chapter have been 
centered about consolidating the internal 
affairs of the organization and putting 
it in accord with the new and enlarged 
possibilities of our institution. We have 
spent considerable time in getting its 
records in good shape and organizing 
new and complete membership files. We 
have taken in only one new member this 
year, Brother Marquis, formerly princi- 
pal of the Everett high school, and now 
a candidate for the Master’s degree. 

Members among the faculty who have 
contributed to scientific research in the 
past year are the following: A. C. 
Roberts has an article entitled, “Objec- 
tive Measures of Intelligence in Relation 
to High School and College Administra- 
tion,” in a recent number of Educational 
Supervision and Administration. He was 
recently granted his Doctor’s degree by 
the University, and will head the new 
Centralia Normal School in this state, 
which is to begin functioning with the 
start of the new school year. Dr. Paul 
W. Terry has contributed an article to 
the above magazine entitled “Recom- 
mendations Concerning Reports on High 
Schools by State Departments of Educa- 
tion.” Dr. Fred C. Ayer is Leading up the 
recently created Department of Research 
of the Seattle Public Schools, and has 
half a dozen Phi Delta Kappans doing 
research work under his direction. Dr. 
H. C. Hines has a book in press (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) entitled “Intelligence and Its 
Measurement,” and we understand 
Brother Hines has another book in manu- 
script. Dr. E. L. Randolph, a member 
of Beta Chapter, is a recent addition 
to our faculty, and is a valued asset 
to the local Chapter. We expect to 
feature Brother Randolph in a meeting 
soon. Other faculty members who de- 
serve mention are too reticent to fur- 
nish material for this report. Dean Bol- 
ton, we forgot to mention, has con- 
tributed an article to School and Society 
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on the “New School of Education at 
the University of Washington.” 

Among the students we have several 
candidates for degrees. D. A. Barber, 
Superintendent of Schools at Kent, Wash- 
ington, has all but’ completed his re- 
quirements for the Doctor’s degree. His 
thesis is on the general topic of school 
finances in the state of Washington. C. 
H. Hughes is writing his Master’s thesis 
on the topic “Functions of the Rural Su- 
perintendent in Theory and Practice.” 
Brothers Glover and Marquis have not 
yet selected thesis topics. Other mem- 
bers who have recently contributed to 
the journals are as follows: To the 
official journal of the Washington Educa- 
tion Association we have Leo B. Baisden 
on the topic “The Professional Organ- 
ization of the Principals of Seattle,” and 
again on “The Major Factors Which De- 
termine the Efficiency of an Elementary 
School.” Brother Baisden was formerly 
head of the Principals’ Association in 
Seattle. We also have Paul W. Terry 
on the topics, “Civic Moral Training 
Through Extra-Curricular Activities,” 
also “Standards for Junior High Schools 
in Washington.” We have A. L. Marsh 
on “Expanding Conceptions in Educa- 
tion.” Brother Marsh is also editor of 
the Journal. P. W. Sweatman writes on 
“The 30-10 Survey in School Districts 
of Washington;” H. S. Ganders on “All 
Year Schools for Cities of the Pacific 
North-west;” J. Oren Olophant on “The 
Support of Higher Institutions of Learn- 
ing;” and Tillman Peterson on “Eco- 
nomic Factors as an Index to Persistence 
in School.” To School and Society we 
have a contribution by D. W. Willard 
on, “Native and Acquired Ability as 
Measured by the Terman Group Test.” 

We have only pleasant prospects for 
the future and trust that other chapters 
are in as prosperous a condition as is 
Nu Chapter at the present time. 

D. W. WILLARD, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


XI (Pittsburgh) 

At the last meeting of Xi Chapter, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, a memorial 
service was held in memory of the late 
Dr. Hamilton, an honorary member of 
the Chapter. The speakers for the occa- 
sion were Brother Dickey and Brother 
Davidson both of whom knew Dr. Hamil- 
ton very intimately as a man and as an 
educator. 

Both men spoke befittingly of the man 
whom we all honored while he lived and 
whom we shall honor as long as our 
memories endure. Better than ever be- 
fore the speakers helped us to realize the 
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great service Dr. Hamilton rendered to 
his community and to the children of 
his country. 

The loss of Dr. Hamilton was deeply 
felt by all who knew him or knew of him, 
and we of Xi Chapter, who had the honor 
of conferring upon him the Honorary 
Membership to cur Fraternity, feel a per- 
sonality has passed from our midst that 
cannot be replaced. 

GIOVANNI I. GIARDINI, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


PI (Illinois) 


Pi Chapter is 100 per cent, the dues 
for all members being paid for the pres- 
ent year. The regular meetings being 
held twice a month are well attended. 
A large number were present at the 
annual smoker held in connection with 
the High School Conference. A luncheon, 
followed by an interesting discussion on 
a live educational topic, took the place 
of one regular December meeting. 

Recently plans for the second semester 
were formulated. Two meetings will 
probably be set aside for initiations. Ar- 
rangements are being made for an open 
mezting at which some speaker will ad- 
dress the Chapter. Two news letters 
will be issued during the semester. Some- 
time during the spring there is to be a 
social gathering to which the members 
will bring their wives or lady friends. 
Efforts are being made to establish a 
Phi Delta Kappan library in connection 
with the Chapter. Pi Chapter will prob- 
ably be unusually active during the 
semester. 

J. AARON SMITH, 
Corresponding Secretary- 


TAU (Pennsylvania) 

The Reunion Luncheon at Bethlehem, 
Pa., on Friday of Christmas week was 
a very interesting and profitable affair. 
The occasion prompting it was the an- 
nual convention of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. Forty-two 
Kappans attended. Maine and Califor- 
nia were represented. Governor Allen of 
Kansas, Brother Colvin of Rhode Island, 
and Brother Broome of Philadelphia were 
the speakers. Brother Will Grant Cham- 
bers was toastmaster. 

Tau initiated seven members in Janu- 
ary—all good wood. 

Our Membership Committee is about 
to submit seven more names for our con- 
sideration. 

We are growing fast. 


UPSILON (Northwestern) 


Upsilon’s policy for this year with re- 
gard to addresses delivered at the reg 


ular meetings has been to draw upon the 
resources of its own membership and of 
the faculty of Northwestern University. 
The program was formulated so that in- 
tensive development of the material pro- 
vided by active, associate or honorary 
members could be brought about, and 
also that heads of departments on the 
campus could be brought in to make their 
contribution toward the advancemnt of 
educational interests. 

This program so far has worked out 
admirably, and we have every reason to 
believe that the Chapter’s policy will 
justify itself by achieving as beneficial 
results during the second half of the 
school year as it has in the first half. 

Professor C. W. Washburne, Superin- 
tendent of the Winnetka Schools, who is 
promoting the individual system of edu- 
eation in that suburb in a successful 
manner, addressed the first meeting of 
the year, outlining the aims of his pro- 
jected trip to Europe and summarizing 
the results up-to-date of the Winnetka 
system of instruction. At a subsequent 
regular meeting Professor Elmer E. 
Jones presented a subject upon which 
he has worked for some time past, 
“Scales for Measuring the Drawing Abil- 
ity of Certain Grades in the Public 
Schools.” Professor Beatty of the Win- 
netka Schools was the speaker for a 
later meeting using as his theme “The 
Development of the Social Science Cur- 
riculum.” “Certain investigations now 
being carried on with regard to the ef- 
fectiveness of the methods of teaching 
Latin in the public schools” was the 
topic of an interesting address by Dean 
Flickinger of Northwestern University. 
At the last regular meeting, Professor 
Clement and Professor Webb of the De- 
partment of Education of Northwestern 
gave a joint report on “General or In- 
troductory Science in Relation to Sec- 
ondary School Objectives.” 

Upsilon has been on the look-out for 
recruits for its membership and a fine 
group of young men was recently ini- 
tiated. The Chapter now has 34 active 
members all deeply interested in its 
welfare. We do not forget the social 
aspects of fraternity life and the monthly 
session at the banquet table creates an 
atmosphere in which the speeches that 
follow are well received. 

CHARLES J. KINRADE, 
Corresponding Secretary, 


PHI (Wisconsin) 

With the meeting of January 27th Phi 
Chapter concluded a very successful 
semester. In prospect for the remainder 
of the year are discussions on “Hand- 
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writing” by Dr. Paul V. West; on “The 
Status of Normal Schools in Wisconsin” 
by Charles J. Anderson of the State De- 
partment; on “Public School Health” by 
Dr Brumbaugh of the Department of 
Health of the city of Madison; and others 
which have not yet been definitely dated. 
Thirteen new members have been ini- 
tiated into the Fraternity, graduate stu- 
dents in most cases. It is planned to 
hold one more initiation. An event of 
particular interest, to which the Fratern- 
ity is looking forward with pleasure, 
is the visit of Dr. Virgil Dickson of Oak- 
land, Cal., on February 23. 

Dr. Virgil Dickson of Oakland, Cal., 
will be the guest of Phi Chapter on the 
evening of February 23. Dr. Dickson is 
to appear on the University lecture plat- 
form to discuss the subject “Intelligence 
Tests and School Reorganization” with 
special reference to the Oakland-Berkley 
three-track plan. 

Prof. M. V. O’Shea’s new book “To- 
bacco and Mental Efficiency” will be off 
the Macmillan press March 1, It gives 
the results of an elaborate study of this 
subject extending over several years. It 
includes laboratory data secured by Dr. 
Clark L. Hull, Director of the Psychology 
Laboratory of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, who cooperated with Prof. O'Shea 
in the investigation. 

Brother J. F. Rolfe has accepted the 
position of head of the Department of 
Education at LaCrosse State Normal 
School to succeed Prof. E. D. Long in 
April. 

Prof. John R. McCrory of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Psychology, Teach- 
ers’ College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, joined 
the ranks of the Benedicts on Decem- 
ber 31, 1922. His bride is Miss Mary 
E. Rutter, graduate of Wisconsin and a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. The cere- 
mony performed in Pittsburgh, 
Penn., at the home of the bride. 

Brother F. C. Chillrud has accepted a 
position in the Department of Education 
at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 
Ill. Brother Chillrud is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, is president of Phi Chapter, 
and receives his Master’s degree this 
semester. He will be missed from the 
ranks of the active membership of the 
Chapter, particularly from his place in 
the president’s chair, a position which 
he has filled with credit to himself and 
with honor to the Fraternity. 

Prof. H. L. Miller of Wisconsin High 
School has just written a book (Scrib- 
ners) on “Directing Study” which is 
creating considerable comment in edu- 
cational circles. One reviewer has strik- 
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“It possesses the essential 
guts for a stimulating text.” Brother 
Miller recently reviewed his book for 
the Fraternity with great pleasure to 
everyone who heard him. 

The Independent Inter-Weekly for Edu- 
cation reports the appointment of Prof. 
M. VY. O’Shea as associate editor. 

Dr. V. A. ©. Henmon, director of the 
School of Education, recently presented 
to the Fraternity the results of an in- 
vestigation on “The Consistency of Edu- 
cational Tests.” The “inconsistency” of 
the correlations which the investigation 
brought to light was a painful revelation 
to many members of the brotherhood. 

Among the recent initiates of Phi 
Chapter was Prof. John A. James, Assis- 
tant Dean of the College of Agriculture. 

Dr. Frank L. Clapp has published a 
survey of “Standard Tests as Aids in 
School Supervision” in the University of 
Wisconsin Studies in the Social Science 
and History. The study incudes, among 
other interesting features, an efficiency 
index of an entire school system based 
on the percentages that any median 
exceeds or falls short of the standard. 
Dr. Clapp has also completed an elab- 
orate study of “The Number Combina- 
tions: Their Relative Difficulty and the 


ingly said, 


Frequency of their Appearance in Arith- 


metic Texts.”’ In this connection he has 
developed and standardized three tests 
which are now on the press. 

Dr. Paul V. West is the author of 
a quotient table which is proving to be 
a great convenience to mental testers. 
The table is compact, easy to handle 
and speeds up enormously the deriva- 
tion of I. Q.’s, A. Q.’s, R. A.’s, etc. 

Cc. E. LAUTERBACH, 
Secretary, 


PSI (Peabody) 
Psi reports the death of one of its 
members, Brother Lynton F. Garrett. The 
obituary of Brother Garrett appears on 


another page. 
Managing Editor. 


CHI (Oregon) 

Chi initiated seven new members on 
January the twenty-seventh. The new 
brothers are: H. H. Dirksen, Charles G. 
Smith, Del Oberteuffer, Walter Bennett, 
Ferd Jones, Oscar Williamson, and 
Charles Franseen. These brothers are 
all first class material and will be an 
asset to the Fraternity. 

We joined with the Pi Lambda Theta 
group and entertained the entire upper 
division of the School of Education at 
a “get-together” party last term. 


Brother Harold R. Benjamin, Principal 
of the University High School, has just 
completed a research study of the vari- 
ous forms and blanks used by the high 
school administrators throughout the 
country. He has a weird collection of 
blanks on exhibition in his report. 

Dr. Raymond W. Wheeler has received 
notice that his “Type System of Psychol- 
ogy” will be published in the near fu- 
ture. Brother Wheeler lectured on Psy- 
chology at the University of Califor- 
nia last summer. 

PETER L. SPENCER, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Omega (Michigan) 

Having had an especially active and 
delightful summer in Phi Delta Kappa, 
with a large number of field members 
back for summer work as well as with a 
number of brothers from other chapters, 
Omega Chapter opened up this Fall with 
renewed zeal for a full and fruitful year, 

Our activities in general have followed 
the usual course, but in particular have 
been even more stimulating than usual. 
In our regular meetings we tried this 
semester the idea of having two brothers 
report upon their problems each time, 
one brother from the campus and one 
brother from the field. In this way we 
sought to combine the more or less theo- 
retical with the decidedly more prac- 
tical points of view, with the idea of 
benefiting both active and field mem- 
bers. We have especially to thank 
Brother Page for his presentation of a 
new principal’s problems and the rich 
fund of suggestions his solution of some 
of them revealed to us. 

Aside from our regular meetings, we 
had some special meetings of especial 
interest. To start off with, most of the 
local Chapter went up to the State 
Teachers Association Meeting at Detroit 
and enjoyed a Fraternity breakfast with 
the Detroit Alumni Chapter and other 
brothers who were at the meetings. Later 
in the Semester Dean Stuart A Cour- 
tis of the Detroit Teachers College 
came down and gave us a_ special 
talk, illustrated on the screen with 
graphs and tabulations from broad test- 
ing and experimental programs, tend- 
ing to show that the matter of a con- 
comitant increase in speed and accuracy, 
particularly in the field of arithmetic, 
no matter where within the bounds of 
the limit of possible increase in either, 
is by no means an established fact as 
yet. Dr. Pittman of the Rural Educa- 
tion Department of the State Normal 
College at Ypsilanti gave us an interest- 
ing report of a recent experiment in su- 
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pervision, by the comparison of the edu- 
cational achievements during the year of 
two groups of rural schools, where one 
group had the advantage of from one to 
two months’ supervision in each of the 
fundamentals by students of the Normal 
College while the other group continued 
without any supervision. Altho the un- 
supervised group had the advantage 
wherever there was a question of the 
equality in the equation of the two 
groups, and altho the supervised group 
had only a month or to supervision in 
each subject, and this by inexperienced 
supervisors, the 200 per cent greater 
gain in the educational achievements of 
the latter group over the former proved 
again the value of supervisors for the 
rural schools. Dr. V. A. C. Hinmon, 
Dean of the School of Education at Wis- 
consin, was the speaker at our Initiation 
Banquet in the middle of November. His 
presentation of data from his  experi- 
ments, showing the holes in some of our 
educational tests, was highly illuminat- 
ing and instructive, as well as provoca- 
tive of spicy tho friendly discussion from 
the fifty and more active field and fa- 
culty brothers who were at initiation. 
We had also at this time the unexpected 
pleasure of brief talks from Dr. Free- 
man of Chicago and Dr. Sutherland of 
the Los Angeles City Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research. 

We are looking forward to just as 
stimulating a time this coming semester. 
We are to try a new plan whereby we 
shall have occasional informal luncheons 
at which different members of the faculty 
of our own University, who have come 
to have at least national distinction 
in their particular fields, will be our 
guests. After the luncheon, we will have 
a round-table talk and discussion, thus 
hoping not only to sit at the feet of wis- 
dom, but also to become better ac- 
quainted with men of national note who 
are in our midst and with whom we, as 
a group of educationalists, should at 
least be upon speaking terms. In addi- 
tion, for two of our special meetings we 
have been so very fortunate as already 
to have secured for speakers Dr. Buck- 
ingham of Ohio state, and Dean Gray 
of Chicago. In our next letter we hope 
to report one or two other men who have 
come to speak to us during the semester. 

The most gratifying thing about our 
meetings is the unusually good attend- 
ance we have had of field members and 
brothers of other chapters who have hap- 
pened to be in the vicinity. The good- 
fellowship and enthusiasm at these meet- 
ings have run to high heat, and many 
have pronounced the meetings of un- 


usual success and value. We hope to 
keep up the high standard of perform- 
ance this next semester as well. We 
make bold to recommend to our other 
brothers the adoption of the exchange 
of speakers which is the high point of 
our success this semester. The idea is 
to make exchanges with nearby chap- 
ters of men of particular note in educa- 
tional leadership and research. The men 
already mentioned above show the 
wealth of material upon which we have 
had to draw. Already some of our own 
professors have gone to nearby chap- 
ters for similar meetings, and others are 
engaged for such occasions. We find the 
plan so eminently worth while that we'd 
be glad to see other chapters, who have 
not used it, try it out. 
WRAY H. CONGDON, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


ALPHA-ALPHA (Oklahoma) 


Superintendent A. C. Parsons of Okla- 
homa City addressed the Chapter and a 
large number of alumni and faculty mem- 
bers on December the fourteenth, last. 
He took for his subject, “Extra-Curricu- 
lar Activities in the Oklahoma City 
Schools.” Superintendent A. C. Parsons 
is putting in motion the most far-reach- 
ing program in the history of the city 
and the state. 

Superintendent Parsons will act as 
toastmaster at the annual State Teach- 
ers’ meeting Phi Delta Kappa luncheon. 
Because of the importance which at- 
taches to such a meeting we expect te 
reach nearly every Phi Delta Kappan in 
the state. Alpha-Alpha Chapter will be 
host to the two visiting Phi Delta Kap- 
pans from Iowa and Columbia. 

The following men have been pledged 
to Alpha-Alpha Chapter during the pres- 
ent semester: Jacob T. Cupp, Harold K. 
Seltzer, and William M. Blakley. These 
men have done highly creditable work as 
administrators in the smaller systems of 
the state. These men will be initiated 
in February. 

Brother Edmond Ellis Cowan, the 
Chapter treasurer, has been elected to 
the principalship at Elk City, Oklahoma. 
He had practically finished his Master's 
work when he received the notice of 
the election. 

Brother James Harper has finished his 
Bachelor’s work and is leaving for a 
position in the public schools. 

Brothers Meador, McAllister, Harris 
and Records are finishing their Master's 
degrees and will plan for the next year's 
work during next semester. 

Principal Merle C. Prunty addressed 
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the Chapter during the evening of No- 
vember the eleventh, taking as his sub- 
ject, “Conforming the Curriculum to the 
Cardinal Objectives of Secondary Edu- 
cation.” 

Doctor Ellsworth Collings gave his 
study, “A Five-year Experiment in Cur- 
riculum Reorganization in an Elemen- 
tary School in Missouri.” 

Doctor Charles E. Benson addressed 
the Chapter and presented a review of 
his thesis, “Teacher Training.” 

RALPH H. RECORDS, 
President. 


ALPHA-BETA (Virginia) 


The roll of Alpha-Beta Chapter con- 
sists of 26 members. Of these, 17 are 
engaged in educational work in the state 
of Virginia; 2 in Tennessee; 2 in Texas; 
and one each in Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, New Jersey, Arkansas and Alabama. 

Members of Alpha-Beta Chapter are 
much gratified to know that Brother 
Gratten Payne has returned to the Uni- 
versity to continue his graduate studies 
in Education. 

Brother W. R. Smithey, Professor of 
Secondary Education in the University 
of Virginia, is at present cooperating 
with representatives of the state depart- 
ment of Education and of the College 
of William and Mary in a survey of the 
Maury High School of Norfolk, Va. 

Brother W. G. Eutzler is Principal of 
the High School at Ivy, Va., and is 
creating unusual interest in auxiliary 
educational activities, that contribute to 
the vital rural school program. The 
members of the Chapter are looking for- 
ward with interest to the time in the 
near future when Brother Eutzler will 
have a model high school. 

Brother Raymond V. Long of Epsi- 
lon, at present state superintendent of 
trade and industrial education in the 
state department at Richmond, was pres- 
ent at a chapter meeting on January 
17. He expressed keen interest in af- 
filiating with Alpha-Beta Chapter as an 
associate member. It was decided that 
immediate steps be taken to invite all 
members of Phi Delta Kappa in the state 
to affiliate with this Chapter as asso- 
ciate members if they so desire. Mem- 
bers of this Chapter are much gratified 
at the interest shown by brothers in 
the state. 

Brother John L. Manahan, Dean of 
the Department of Education in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, delivered a term con- 
vocation address at the state Normal 
School on January 12. While there he 
had the pleasure of visiting with Brother 


S. P. Duke of Beta, and Brother W. J. 
Gifford of the same chapter, President 
and Dean, respectively, of the Normal 
School. 

At a recent meeting of the Chapter, 
it was decided that monthly luncheons 
should be held, at which some guest 
should be invited to speak. 

W. R. QUYNN, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


ALPHA-GAMMA (State College 
Washington) 

During the past semester Alpha- 
Gamma Chapter has held regular bi- 
weekly meetings devoted as a rule to the 
discussion of current educational prob- 
lems. Two open meetings have been held 
under the auspices of the Chapter, all 
students interested in educational prob- 
lems being invited to attend. At the 
first of these, held October 25, 1922, Dr. 
E. O. Holland, President of the College, 
spoke on “Changing Demands in Edu- 
cation.” 

At. the second, November 8, 1922, Dr. 
F. F. Nalder gave a very interesting 
talk on “Requirements for Prospective 
Teachers by School Administration.” 

The great interest stimulated by both 
meetings has led to the definite inclu- 
sion of occasional open meetings in our 
plans for future programs. 

On October 28, Alpha-Gamma Chap- 
ter initiated eight new members, 
Brothers E. M. Blevins, Hugh D. Cole- 
man, Ernest E. Cottman, A. W. Devoe, 
D. A. McClain, W. H. Randall, F. J. 
Stevenson, and Rex H. Turner. Brother 
Devoe was elected Chapter Historian 
on January 16, succeeding Brother Carl 
A. Nelson, who resigned when illness 
forced him to leave school for the semes- 
ter. 

Brothers Frank Misner and Carl Nel- 
son were among the victims stricken 
by an epidemic of typhoid fever which 
made its appearance on the campus early 
in the fall. Both were confined to the 
hospital for over a month. Brother Mis- 
ner is back at his collegiate work now 
and Brother Nelson, who is recuperat- 
ing at his home in Tacoma, will return 
at the first of next semester. 

Alpha-Gamma plans to hold an initia- 
tion about the first of February, when 
about a dozen candidates will be taken 
into the Fraternity. 

Our plans for the coming semester 
include coming together at occasional 
luncheons, in addition to evening meet- 
ings such as have, in the past, made 
up the bulk of our activities. 

Brother Devoe is at present busy writ- 
ing the Chapter History and old mem- 


bers aS well as new are anticipating an 
interesting program at the meeting to 
which he will present the results of his 
labor. FRANK MISNER, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


ALUMNUS GAMMA (Kansas) 

The Kansas Alumnus Chapter of the 
Phi Delta Kappa professional Fraternity 
in Education met at the Topeka high 
school at 6:30 on Friday evening, Janu- 
ary 19, 1923. A fine dinner was well 
served by the girls of the cooking classes 
in the high school under the direction 
of the head of the Home Economics De- 
partment. National Secretary A. J. Mc- 
Allister was present and was invited to 
address the members of the Alumnus 
Chapter of which he was himself the 
first president. 

At the close of the dinner President 
Rice E. Brown called upon each of the 
members present to rise and introduce 
himself also naming his educational po- 
sition. Later the President called for 
the representation present by Chapters. 
The K. U., K. S. A. C., Columbia and 
Chicago Chapters showed the largest rep- 
resentation but several other chapters 
were also represented. 

The first portion of the prepared pro- 
gram consisted of a series of from three 
to five minute reports on research prob- 
lems nearing completion by several of 
the members. Each of these reports had 
very evident value and was well pre- 
sented. 

Wade C. Fowler reported on a Study 
of Reading Results for Pupils in the 
First Year of High School. 

Amos W. Glad reported on the Rela- 
tion of Attendance to Pupil Achievements 
in One-Teacher Schools. 

C. H. Watson reported on a Study of 
the Content and Development of Physics 
Courses in the High School. 

Rice E. Brown reported on Some Schol- 
astic Factors with Reference to Extra 
Curricular Activities in High School. 

Professor V. L. Strickland, of K. S. A. 
C., reported on some of the research 
projects being carried on in that institu- 
tion. 

N. E. Schupbach’s study of the Super- 
visory Activities of County Superintend- 
ents in Kansas was briefly reported by 
F. P. O’Brien in the absence of Mr. 
Schupbach. 

The second portion of the program 
consisted of a series of reports of from 
fifteen to twenty minutes in length on 
research problems. 

Dr. H. G. Lull of Emporia discussed 
some actual and proposed uses of pro- 
jects suited to the accomplishment of 
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the general and specific objectives at 
different levels of school advancement. 

Superintendent J. W. Gowans of 
Hutchinson responded to the _ subject, 
“The Technic of Evaluating City School 
Systems as Employed in the State School 
Surveys of Arkansas and Oklahoma.” 

Superintendent H. P. Smith of Law- 
rence reported on the recently published 
study of Dr. M. G. Neale, “Publicity in 
City School Administration.” Mr. Smith 
also reported on some activities in the 
Lawrence schools. 

Dr. J. C. Peterson of Manhattan dis- 
cussed some of the applied values of 
mental test results in the K. S. A. C. 

Dean R. A. Kent, of “K. U. made a 
short report on the development of grad- 
uate standards in Education at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

A short business meeting followed the 
completion of the program. The read- 
ing of the minutes of the last meeting 
was followed by a report of the treasurer. 
A balance of money on hand of $6.07 was 
reported. 

Following a brief discussion pertaining 
to the need of a source of funds inde- 
pendent from the active chapters repre- 
sented, a motion was adopted that an 
assessment of $2.00 a member be made 
for the next year, and that a commit 
tee be appointed to direct the spending 
of all of that amount above $.50 ver 
member. 

In view of the fact that the national 
officers have regarded all alumnus chap- 
ters of the Fraternity as in a sense inci- 
dental to the active chapter membership, 
action was taken at this meeting author 
izing the officers of the Chapter as a 
committee to present a statement of the 
situation to the National Executive Com- 
mittee asking for a fuller and more ac- 
ceptable definition of the independent 
status of alumni chapters and the per- 
mitting of a full transfer of membership 
from an active to an alumnus chavier. 

Dean F. J. Kelly spoke for a few min- 
utes on the large task involved in dis- 
covering the precise functions or objec- 
tives of liberal arts colleges and then 
informed the members that he would 
soon begin a half year’s leave of absence 
from the University of Kansas for the 
study of that problem. He also spoke 
in warm appreciation of the inspiring 
effect of the evening’s program which 
comprised strong research reports, strong 
both in number and variety. 

Elections of officers: for rresident, R. 
A. Kent; Vice-President, J. W. Gowans; 
Secretary-Treasurer, F. P. O'Brien. 

F. P. O'BRIEN, 
Secretary. 
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ALUMNUS DELTA (Fresno) 


Alumnus Delta Chapter located at Fres- 
no, the heart of the fruit wealth of Cali- 
fornia, feels rich in the possession of 
men who are advancing in the fullest 
sense the standards of Phi Delta Kappa. 
For this we are indebted to the acquisi- 
tions coming to us from the active chap- 
ters, particularly Lambda and Delta, our 
nearest neighbors. 

The Chapter’s membership like that of 
the chapters at the universities is con- 
stantly changing as the men leave for 
new fields and their places are filled by 
others. Fortunately, however, the balance 
in numbers is: steadily in our favor so 
that during the life of the Chapter a 
growth of about one hundred per cent 
has occurred. Within our immediate 
vicinity we have a strength of about 
seventeen members and reaching out 
further, to embrace those occassionally 
coming up to and over a hundred miles 
to attend meetings, we would number 
a half dozen more. 

The activities and discussions engaged 
in during the current year have proven 
very interesting. At the first meeting 
Brother C. L. McLane, president of the 
State Teachers College of Fresno, out- 
lined for us the history and development 
of that institution and the achievements 
it hopes to accomplish. At the Novem- 
ber meeting we were favored by the 
presence of several visitors from other 
chapters. Dr. Kemp of the San Jose 
State Teachers College spoke of the won- 
derful growth extensively and intensively 
that was taking place there. Dr. Fran- 
zen presented the investigations heing 
made in an effort to determine measur- 
able qualities correlative to success in 
teaching, upon which a standard for the 
selection of teachers might be based. 

The December meeting was a social 
one and was attended by our good wives, 
not one for each member, however, for 
we still have a few who have not as- 
sumed that form of leadership as yet. 
Brother William J. Cooper, Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Fresno City, upheld 
our reputation in the presence of this 
personally interested company by pre- 
senting a paper which he had prepared 
dealing with, “Party Platforms for High 
School Teachers.” The ‘planks’ of both 
the conservatives and liberals were 
stated giving the views of both of these 
upon the aim of education, the Junior 
High School, entrance requirements to 
the high school, interest and effort, the 
curriculum, school discipline, vocational 
education and methods of instruction. 

Our last meeting found Walter EB. Mor- 


gan, past president of Lambda Chapter 
and who is now a member of Alumnus 
Delta, presenting his investigations in 
the field of spelling with a view toward 
the advancement of the accomplishment 
quotient to unity by special effort. His 
paper will appear in an educational mag- 
azine shortly and may be read by other 
members of Phi Delta Kappa. 

In store for us at our February meet- 
ing we have the presentation by Brother 
P. F. Valentine of the Fresno State 
Teachers College of the opening chap- 
ter of a book he is now preparing for 
publication. His book will deal with the 
intrinsic factors in the personality of 
teachers. Alumnus Delta anticipates a 
fine piece of work and Phi Delta Kappa 
may expect to hear more of it. 

HERMAN E. CARLSON, 
Secretary. 


ALUMNUS EPSILON (Los Angeles) 

The activities of the Los Angeles 
Alumni Chapter during the present year 
have included: 

October 14, 1922. First meeting of the 
year at the Whittier State School. Super- 
intendent Fred C. Nelles told of the his- 
tory of the institution and of his efforts 
to have the school become a part of the 
State Educational Department and serve 
as a twenty-four hour school and a train- 
ing center for special teachers. An at- 
tractive feature of the entertainment lay 
in the featuring of “home products.” 
The furniture in the Scout Cottage had 
been made by the boys; each item on 
the menu was raised or prepared or both 
in the gardens or shops of the school; 
even the music was furnished by the 
summer orchestra. 

November 4, 1922. Twenty-one brothers 
met at the Los Angeles Y. M. C. A. 
Building to hear D. Frank C. Touton, 
Associate Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, discuss, 
“A Study of the Mental Sex Differences 
in Geometric Abilities.” It was voted 
to raise the annual dues to $3.00 in order 
to insure adequate funds for the printing 
of a monthly news letter. 

December 9, 1922. Thirty-four men 
responded to the invitation of the 
brothers at the Southern Branch of the 
State University to partake of the din- 
ner which was served as a project by 
the girls of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment. Dr. Hiram W. Edwards, Assistant 
Professor of Physics of the University 
of California presented a paper on “The 
Teaching of Science in Secondary 
Schools.” 

December 20, 1922. The members of 
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Alumnus Epsilon joined forces with the 
members of Alpha Epsilon in a banquet 
to honor the P. D. K. speakers and 
visitors of the Southern California 
Teachers Association Institute. With 
fifty-two men present, it was the largest 
Phi Delta Kappa meeting ever held in 
Southern California. Inspiring speeches 
were made by Brothers Kersey, Ewing, 
L. S. Howard, Williams, Rogers, Rugh, 
and Aitken. 

January 6, 1923. Dr. R. A. Cummins, 
Assistant Professor of Education of the 
University of Southern California, pre- 
sented a “Scientific Medley” at the Janu- 
ary meeting, held in the Los Angeles 
Y. M. C. A. The talk consisted of brief 
reports of a number of investigations 
that Professor Cummins has directed in 
connection with his Educational Sem- 
inars. 

February 3, 1923. Following a custom 
of several years standing, the Chapter 
holds several of its meetings each year 
with groups of brothers in near-by cities, 
when the wives and friends of the men 
are invited to be present. Such a meet- 
ing was held on February 3 at the new 
Y. W. C. A. building in Pasadena. Pro- 
fessor G. Vernon Bennett of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology discussed 
“Mental Levels of Electrical Workers.” 

The Chapter is glad to welcome to its 
membership the following new members: 
EK. E. Beckman, H. L. Eby,’ and H. W. 
Edwards of the University of Califor- 
nia, Southern Branch; R. O. Diether 
of Pasadena; J. H. Doebler of Los An- 
geles; Lowry S. Howard (District 
Deputy) of the Whittier State School; 
R. Hutchings of Santa Barbara; J. C. 
Lounsberry of Long Beach; C. W. Ran- 
dall of Ontario; E. B. Tilton of San 
Diego; and Frank C. Touton of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


JOHN D. COOKE, 
Secretary. 


ALUMNUS EPSILON (Los Angeles) 


(Intended for the November number, 
but arrived too late.) 
The Los Angeles Alumni Chapter an- 


ticipates the most profitable year in its 
history. Meetings will be held on the 
first Saturday of the month; in accor4- 
ance with our practice of previous years 
we shall not meet regularly in one place 
but with groups of brothers in Los An- 
geles, Pasadena, Santa Barbara, San 
Diego, and Bakersfield and at Pomona 
College, University of California—South- 
ern Branch, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and the Whittier State School. In 
most cases we shall have one principal 
speaker whose address will be followed 
by informal discussion. Instead of the 
one extended speech we have occasionally 
a symposium of short talks on profes- 
sional problems by all members present. 
When the meetings are held some dis- 
tance from Los Angeles we make them 
open and invite our wives to be present. 

We have voted to increase our anrual 
dues to $3.00 a year in order to insure 
adequate funds for the publication of a 
monthly news letter. It is our purpose 
to include in the news letter a brief sum- 
mary of the chief talks made at the meet- 
ings; a department of news items to 
record the progress of our members ir 
Research-Service-Leadership activities: 
slightly longer accounts—special feature 
articles—on the more notable achieve- 
ments of members or institutions. 

In addition to the new members who 
have come as alumni from the Univer- 
sity of Southern California active chap- 
ter, we welcome to our membership 
Brothers Lowry S. Howard, District 
Deputy of the Whittier State School; 
John C. Lounsberry of Long Beach, Ray- 
mond Hutchings of the Santa Barbara 
State Teachers College, E. B. Tilton of 
San Diego, Frank C. Touton of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, who wll 
address us at the November meeting on 
“Sex Differences in Geometric Abilities,” 
and E. E. Beckman, H. L. Eby and li. 
W. Edwards of the University of Cat 
fornia—Southern Branch. We shall miss 
Brother Cloyd H. Marvin, who has left 
the University of California—Southern 
Branch—to become president of the Uni- 
versity of Arizonia. 


Personals 


McNutt, Wade (Zeta)—At present 
(June, 1922), I am working on the rela- 
tion between physical defects and mal- 
nutrition to scholarship. We have a 
rather large “milk squad,” many of whom 
are among our poorest students. The 
poorest students have generally been 
found to have from three to five physical 


defects. We are trying to make some- 
thing of value from this experiment, but 
as yet I am unable to tell anything of 
the possible results. 

Twinem, James C. (Zeta 183) —I am 
working on two problems as follows: 
“The effect of extra promotion on the 
subsequent work of the pupil,” and 
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“Value of learning tests in reading as 
measured by the pupils’ R. Q.” Both are 
at such a stage that fairly good report 
may be possible at the end of the school 
year. 


Glenn, Earl Rouse (Beta 238) — Re- 
cent publications: 1. “Cooperative Work 
in the Organization of Local Material 
for General Science Instruction: Water 
Supply Systems.” (General Science 
Quarterly, 6, 1922, 460-77.) 2. “The 
Conventional Examination in Chemistry 
and Physics Versus the New Types 
of Tests: Parts 1 and 2.” (School 
Science and Mathematics, 21, 666-70 and 
746-56.) 3. “The Improvement of Chem- 
istry and Physics Instruction in Amer- 
ican High Schools.” (School Science 
and Mathematics, 21, 1921, 671-74.) Dur- 
ing the summer of 1922 I gave the fol- 
lowing courses at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University: (a) The teaching of 
general science. (b) Special problems in 
science teaching. 


Coe, Curtis Pearre (Nu) — Have been 
in present position (Principal of Key- 
stone Academy, Factoryville, Pa.,) last 
two years, Rehabilitating a school of ex- 
cellent standing but run down during war 
time. Last year graduated 18, most of 
whom went to college. This year 15 are 


in graduating class, mostly lined up for 
college. Enrollment increased 50 per 
cent over last year. Credit re-estab- 
lished, reputation restored, future bright. 


Cook, Raymond Edward (Nu) — Re- 
elected Superintendent for two-year 
term. Now finishing eighth year in same 
position. Have received an increase at 
each election since coming here in 1914. 


French, Albert Newton (Nu) — Dean of 
Arts and Science Division, Professor and 
Head of Department of Sociology, New 
Hampshire College, Durham, N. H. As 
Chairman of Methods of College Teach- 
ing we were able to bring Dr. William 
Kilpatrick of Teachers College to New 
Hampshire State for a series of six lec- 
tures. The results are marked, teaching 
here is on a higher plane. 


Hughes, Cecil Leonard (Nu 205) — Will 
be Teaching Fellow in the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Washington, during 
the college year 1922-23, and have charge 
of the educational library. Expect to 
complete work for M. A. degree by June, 
1923. 


Johnston, James Franklin (Nu) —1. 
Member Summer Faculty of the Albion 
State Normal. 2. Charts and Graphs in 
connection with Tests and Measurements 


Work in local schools are receiving con- 
siderable attention. 


Ness, Arthur B. (Nu) —I have been 
principal of the local high school during 
the last two years, but was _ recently 
elected to the superintendency of the 
district (Spokane, Wash.). 


Oertel, Ernest Edward (Nu _ 174) — 
Since graduating from the University of 
Washington in 1920 I have taught jour- 
nalism, civics, economics and music in 
Principia High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Last summer I started working for an 
M. A. to be taken from the University 
of Wisconsin, in journalism, under Dr. 
W. G. Bleyer. I expect to work for a 
Ph. D. in education after I get my M. A. 
I hope to be located somewhere in the 
State of Washington for the next scho- 
lastic year. 


Oliphant, James Orin (Nu 72) — Grad- 
uate University of Washington, 1916; 
teacher of history in Cheney High 
School, September, 1916, to December, 
1917; 21 months in army during war; 15 
months overseas; Cheney High School, 
September, 1919, to February, 1920; 
editor and correspondent newspapers, 
February, 1920, to June, 1921; Executive 
Secretary State Normal, Cheney, Wash., 
since June, 1921. 


Podmore, John Arthur (Nu 207) —After 
graduating from Washington I came to 
Florida, where I became associated with 
Rollins College, Winter Park. I shall 
still be connected with the same institu- 
tion next year. I have enjoyed Florida 
and my work here very much. Rollins 
College is a private institution, but is 
the oldest institution of higher learning 
in this state. I like the teaching game 
better every year, and have no desire 
to leave it now. Say, and I’m boosting 
for Washington, too, every chance I get. 
Two men have decided to go from 
Florida to Washington as a result of it. 


Goddard, John W. (Nu)--—Born at 
Vancouver, Wash., in 1891, and educated 
in that state. High school education at 
North Central High, Spokane, Wash. B. 
A. Degree in Education in 1921 at Wash- 
ington State College, Pullman. Four 
years’ teaching experience in the public 
schools in Washington. One year as 
part time instructor in the preparatory 
department at Washington State College. 
Present position at Winona, since June, 
1921. 


Walker, S. P. (Zeta) —Instructor in 
Education in the North Texas State Nor- 
mal College, Denton, Tex. Accepted sum- 
mer work, beginning last June, making 


it necessary to be absent at the June 
Convocation, but degree was granted in 
absentia. Regular session opened Sep- 
tember 29. Enrollment has reached 1,253. 
My subjects are Psychology of Learning, 
Principles of Supervision, Curriculum, 
Methods in Advanced Grades. 


McGinnis, Howard Justus (Zeta 254) — 
During the past two years West Library 
Normal has eliminated its secondary de- 
partment, increased its enrollment three 
hundred per cent, and built up a flourish- 
ing correspondence and extension depart- 
ment. This year one man gives his full 
time to extension work. The new Phys- 
ical Education Building was opened last 
February, a home for the Prec ‘nt was 
purchased by the State last sp..ig, and 
the outlook for getting a $300,000 appro- 
. priation for a new Administration Build- 
ing this winter is unusually bright. 


Ullrich, Fred T. (Zeta) — During the 
present summer, I attended the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, doing work in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, working forward to 
a director's degree in Agricultural Edu- 
cation. I want to assure the Chicago 
Chapter that the University of Minnesota 
has a live bunch of fellows in their local 
Phi Delta Kappa. Brothers Whitney and 
Reeve, former Chicago membe)’s, are no 
small part of the inspiration for Phi 
Delta Kappa at Minnesota. Let them 
tell you about the banquet by the 
Knights of the Hickory Stick, fostered 
and executed during the summer session 
by Phi Delta Kappa. 


Gray, James Hite (Zeta 34) —I had 
planned to be in attendance during the 
first term of the summer at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago this summer, but the 
work of improving the course of study 
and introducing vocational agriculture 
into the high school changed my plans. 


Arnold, Homer L. (Zeta 172) —I have 
a big job ahead of me as far as work 
is concerned. The Humboldt State 
Teachers’ College is just in the making. 
We have a new modern $450,000 building 
just completed with the attendance more 
than doubled over last year’s enrollment. 


Hunkins, Ralph V. (Zeta 281) — Have 
just been promoted from the _ superin- 
tendency at Hot Springs, S. Dak., to the 
superintendency at Lead, S. Dak. 


Weathersby, William H. (Zeta) — 
Worked during the summer quarter as 
member of the faculty of Emory Uni- 
versity (Atlanta, Ga.), with title of pro- 
fessor of Education. Gave courses on 
Mental Tests and The Curriculum. Have 
about completed for publication, “A His- 
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tory of Mississippi College,” undertaken 
by request of Dr. Dunbar Rowland, Di- 
rector of Department of Archives and 
History of Mississippi. Will be pub- 
lished this autumn in the “Publication of 
the Mississippi Historical Society.” 


Mangun, Vernon L. (Zeta) — Just en- 
tering upon fifth year as head of the 
Forestry State Normal School. Find the 
work of teacher-training unusually at- 
tractive, but intend to take next year 
off to attend school. The work, Scien- 
tific Studies in Education, other Phi 
Delta Kappa men are prosecuting is not 
only interesting, as reported in the P. D. 
K. publications, but also inspires one to 
do likewise. 


Stewart, Shirley Forrest (Zeta 82) — 
At present I am. busy conducting exten- 
sion classes in Education in Southwest- 
ern Ohio. Consequently I have little 
time for any special study, though I hope 
to have such time in the near future. 


Gregg, Fred M. (Zeta) —A text book 
en hygiene for the use of pupils in inter- 
mediate and junior high school grades 
entitled “Hygiene by Experiment,” and 
providing a nature-study approach to 
every major and minor topic in the field 
of hyigene adapted to elementary school 
use, is just now coming from the press 
of the World Book Company, under the 
authorship of myself. 


Pechstein, Louis A. (Zeta) — Have 
just taken up my duties as Dean of Col- 
lege for Teachers, previously at Univer- 
sity of Rochester. 


Skinner, Charles E. (Zeta) — On leave 
of absence from State Normal School, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, to study in 
School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity. In addition to studying for the 
doctorate, I am teaching several courses 
in Educational Psychology at the Uni- 
versity, including the following: Prin- 
ciples of Educational Psychology, Prob- 
lems of Educational Psychology, Psychol- 
ogy of High School Subjects, Outlines 
of Psychology, and Problems of Psychol- 
ogy. 

Smith, F. Erdmann (Zeta 197) — Lec- 
tured in Pyschology and Education in 
University of Oklahoma, summer of 1922. 
Shall have department of Psychology in 
Kansas City School of Religious Educa- 
tion, October-May, 1922-1923, in addition 
to regular work with Jewell College. 
Classes meet once a week. Am working 
on dissertation for Doctor’s degree, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The investigation is 
“Distribution of Powers in Administra- 
tion of Baptist Colleges.” 
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Truesdell, Benjamin W. (Zeta 222) — 
Have been and am interested in classi- 
fication of entering sophomores accord- 
ing to ability. Gave Terman’s Group test 
to all entering sophomores at middle of 
year, and enrolled students in three abil- 
ity groups in English and Mathematics. 


Harvis, Forrest Klaire (Alpha-Alpha) 
— Assistant in Physics in University of 
Oklahoma department of Physics. 

Knight, R. B. (Alpha-Alpha) — Super- 
intendent of Schools at Calvin, Okla- 
homa. 

McCallister, Wayde H. (Alpha-Alpha) 
— Graduate student and assistant in 
Education, University of Oklahoma. 


Potts, H. W. (Alpha-Alpha) — Pro- 
fessor in History in University Prepar- 
atory at Tonkawa, Oklahoma. 

Meade, Raymond D. (Alpha-Alpha) — 
Assistant Principal of Junior High School 
(Classen High) Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 

Carder, W. R. (Alpha-Alpha) — Princi- 
pal of Senior High School at Henryetta, 
Oklahoma, 

Beaird, Ted (Alpha-Alpha) — Instruc- 
tor in Government in the department of 
Government, University of Oklahoma. 

Lewis, Roy F. (Alpha-Alpha) — Mem- 
ber of Middler Law Class, University of 
Oklahoma. 

Records, Ralph H. (Alpha-Alpha) — 
Assistant in Education in the University 
of Oklahoma, School of Education. 

Forbes, Charles E. (Alpha-Alpha) — 
Superintendent of Schools of Oktaha, 
Oklahoma. 

Conner, H. Roy B. (Alpha-Alpha) — 
Professor in E. C. N. College, Ada, Okla- 
homa. 

Ragan, William B. (Alpha-Alpha) — 
Principal of High School at Bixby, Okla- 
homa. 

Von Tungeln, Alfred Harmes (Alpha- 
Alpha) — Superintendent of Schools at 
Noble, Oklahoma, 

Arnold, Ben C. (Alpha-Alpha) — Fresh- 
man Law Class at University of Okla- 
homa. 

Forbes, Raymond E. (Alpha-Alpha) — 
Superintendent of Jefferson Consolidated 
(North Central) School. 

Powell, James C. (Alpha-Alpha) — 
Member of second year law class at the 
University of Oklahoma. 

Whitney, Charles S. (Alpha-Alpha) — 
Graduate student and assistant in the de- 
partment of Philosophy of University of 
Oklahoma. 


Davis, E. O. (Alpha-Alpha) — Principal 
of Stillwater High School, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 


Beeson, Ulrich (Alpha-Alpha) — Dean 
of Christian College at Cordell Okla- 
homa. 

Snyder, Ivan Virgil (Kappa) —Am 
spending my second year in Potter. Ex- 
pect to be doing post graduate work next 
year. 

Pearson, Warren Prescott, (Kappa) — 
Have a couple of snappy basket ball 
teams. They have won two out of three 
games thus far this season. We have 
our schedule filled up to March the first, 
which includes some very strong teams. 
We are planning on entering the county 
and district tournament in the spring. 
Everything is going fine here in my 
school. We had an increase of twenty 
in enrollment this year and expect a 
larger increase next year. 


Wells, Cord Orvey (Kappa) —I wel- 
come this opportunity to extend greet- 
ings to all who may be interested and 
I feel that all Phi Delta Kappans are 
always interested in their fellow work- 
ers. I am enjoying my work in a small 


rural high school doing all that I can to 
uphold the standards of our profession 
and like all true teachers, hoping and 


working for a better day when still higher 
standards and more efficient preparation 
shall mean a stronger membership for 
us and better schools for our state. I 
find great pleasure in meeting occasion- 
ally an old member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
and always count it a source of pride 
to call myself one of the “bunch.” Shall 
be glad in any way I can to help promote 
the interests of the Fraternity. 


McAllister, Abel James (Kappa 8) — 
Some of the editorial matters on which 
I am working are: A College Botany; A 
High School Physiography; A Series of 
Elementary Arithmetics; A Series of 
Tests in Vocal Music; A Series of Tests 
in Drawing; A High School Textbook in 
Civics; Revision of the McAllister Loose- 
Leaf Record System. 


Wager, Ralph Edmond (Zeta) —I am 
struggling with several problems; to wit: 
trying to develop a Department of Edu- 
cation, act as Director of Extension, and 
work up a Summer School program as 
I am director of it also. The experience 
is good, but there is too much of it. 
There is every possibility of a Teachers 
College being established within the next 
two years. 


Warner, Frank Bradford (Zeta) — Born 
at Sunderland, Massachusetts, 1886; Am- 
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hert College B. A. 1908; taught Paterson, 
New Jersey, 1908-1912; Studied Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology, 1912-1914; 
taught Oberlin-Shansi Memorial School, 
(Taiku, Shansi, China) 1914-1922; Grad- 
uate Student, University of Chicago, 
1922; Returned to China 1923. 


Bosch, Alfred (Theta) — Graduated 
from Cornell, 1912; Superintendent of 
Schools, South Euclid, Ohio, 1912-1913; 
Teacher of Chemistry, East Technical 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 1913-1918; 
U. S. Navy (taught navigation part of 
the time. Commissioned Ensign), 1918, 
1919; Industrial teacher and investigator, 
1919-1920; Director of Economic Re- 
search, White Motor Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1920-1922; Wrote “Mankind in the 
Making” soon to be published, 1921-1922; 
Expect to go back to teaching, 1922. 


Doll, Edgar Arnold (Theta) — Am still 
occupied as State Psychologist for New 
Jersey. A division of Education and 
Classification has been organized in the 
Department of Institutions and Agencies 
and I have been made Director. This 
division makes mental examinations of 
inmates in New Jersey state institutions, 
classifies them for purposes of education 
and training, and supervises the educa- 
tional and training programs of all New 
Jersey state institutions. This has led to 
some educational reforms in the institu- 
tions, particularly with reference to vo- 
cational training. We are cooperating 
with the State Department of Public In- 
struction in developing a program for 
state-wide intelligence and achievement 
testing in the public schools of New Jer- 
sey. I also assist in the development of 
municipal and county psychological 
clinics for the diagnosis of problem cases. 
In one institution for delinquents we are 
developing an educational experiment by 
developing a School for Manual Educa- 
tion. This work and our contacts with 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion are tending toward a very much 
wider program of special education in 
the public schools for all types of excep- 
tional children. 


Avent, Joseph E. (Beta) —I have been 
Professor of Education and Director of 
Teaching Training in the State Normal 
school at Radford, Virginia 1913-1921. I 
spent last year at Teachers College. I 
have just accepted the position here as 
President of Martha Washington Col- 
lege. 


Searson, James William (Beta) — In 
addition to duties at the University of 
Nebraska, I have recently been made an 
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editor, with Dr. Frank A. Weld, of the 
American Educational Digest with its 


publication office in Lincoln. I am also 
the publications editor of the University 
Publishing Company, and am writing 
elementary school text books in reading 
and literature. At the recent conven- 
tion at Chattanooga, I was elected pres- 
ident of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. 


Marshall, George H. (Kappa) —I am 
finishing my sixth year as superintendent 
of schools in Augusta. We have just 
completed a $200,000 high school build- 
ing. The high school enrollment has 
exactly doubled in the six years. Louis 
Hay, teacher of mathematics, and Cecil 
C. Custer, Physical Director, are two 
Phi Delta Kappans who are teaching in 
the Augusta High School. 


Griffith, William Henry (Kappa) —I 
havé not set the world on fire yet with 
any important discoveries or works of 
art, and news items regarding myself 
are rather scarce. However my heart 
goes out in sympathy to the bachelors, 
who, because of a lack of nerve or inabil- 
ity to find the right girl, still remain in 
such a state. 


Spencer, Ray Paul (Kappa) — My offi- 
cial position is now instructor of Mathe- 
matics in Colorado State Agricultural 
College. 


Sloan, James Carlos (Kappa) —I am 
enjoying my work in high school as 
usual. My present task is that of further- 
ing my acquaintance with our school sys- 
tem and the community. 


Thompson, William R. (Kappa) —I ex- 
pect to be enrolled in the Graduate 
School, University of Kansas, to com- 
plete work for Master’s degree next sum- 
mer. 


Stark, Stutely Henry (Kappa) — Have 
been reelected as principal of the Atchi- 
son County High School for next year 
at an increase of salary from $2,700 to 
$3,000. 


Brown, Rice Evans (Kappa) — Dr. F. 
P. O’Brien, secretary of the Kansas 
Chapter and myself, president of the 
Kansas Chapter, are planning a Phi 
Delta Kappa luncheon and full eve- 
ning’s program in Topeka in connection 
with the State Council of Administration 
on January 19th. At this meeting reports 
will be given by members of the Fratern- 
ity on problems in which they are now 
engaged. (They worked the plan and 
it was a humdinger meeting. A. J. M.) 
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Athearn, Walter S. (Epsilon 42) — 
Writes as follows: ‘You may be in- 
terested in the contribution to the field 
of religious education which has been 
made by a number of men, most of whom 
are members of the Phi Delta Kappa Fra- 
ternity. I am sending you, under separ- 
ate cover, a copy of the “Summary and 
Recommendations” of the Indiana Sur- 
vey of Religious Education which has 
just been completed under my direction. 
On pages 38, 39 and 40, you will find a 
general outline of the three volumes of 
the report. These volumes will come 
from the press sometime between now 
and the close of the academic year. Be- 
sides myself, Professor E. S. Evenden, 
of Columbia University, Professor W. 
L. Hanson, formerly of Columbia Uni- 
versity but now of Boston University, 
and Mr. J. T. Giles, formerly a student 
of Columbia University but at the pres- 
ent time High School Inspector for the 
State of Wisconsin, are Phi Delta Kappa 
men.” 


(The following personals were contri- 
buted for the November issue but were 
omitted for want of space.) 


Browne, Robert Bell (Pi 74)—Re- 
elected superintendent of schools, Pitts- 
field, Illinois, for a term of 3 years. 

Butler, William Glenn (Pi 127)—Grad- 
uate work for M.S. in Agriculture com- 
pleted. Continue work in Education in 
Vocational Administration and Guidance. 


Cook, John Harrison (Beta)—During 
the year the School of Education of this 
college, the North Carolina College for 
Women, was established and I was ap- 
pointed dean. 


Critchett, Francis Ernest (Eta)—Have 
just been elected superintendent of the 
New Prague Schools for the eighth year. 


Foster, I. Owen (Pi 122)—I received 
the degree M.S. in August. 


Gilbertson, Albert Nicholay (Eta)—lIf 
it is now possible, I should like very 
much to receive the issues of THE PH! 
Detta Kappan already published for the 
current fiscal year. I wish continued and 
increased success and prosperity for the 
Minnesota Chapter, which I helped to or- 
ganize way back in ’09. 


Hanna, Joseph V. (Zeta 241)—Am try- 
ing to carry on as effectively as possible 
in the position indicated on the opposite 
page (assistant professor of Education, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute). I have 


the work in general education and psy- 
chology. Among other things we are 
doing is a study of freshmen personnel, 
which includes a psychological examina- 
tion of every entering freshman. During 
the past year results from psychological 
tests were correlated with faculty rating. 
We are planning to make a beginning at 
sectioning classes on the basis of ability 
next year. An initial step will be the 
assignment of freshmen English students 
to sections on the basis of ability. The 
psychological test will be only one of our 
criteria used in making such assignments. 
It is hoped that this enterprise will re- 
sult in the establishment of a department 
of personnel which will offer proper op- 
portunity for advice, self-analysis, etc., to 
every college student. 


Hess, Lester Simon (Pi 129)—Will be 
in present position (principal, Community 
High School) 1922-23. 


Howard, Bailey William (Lambda 62)— 
At present, chiefly interested in working 
out and giving a two-year combined 
Physics-Chemistry course of project na- 
ture, the effort being to develop in the 
student the ability and initiative to plan 
his own laboratory procedure and draw 
his own conclusions. Have just finished 
the second year of this course and now 
that the pioneering is done expect to 
perfect method and subject matter. Chem- 
istry classes will be segregated next year 
into average and slow sections, while sec- 
ond semester will be run a third section 
of superior students in Project Chemistry, 
selected on basis of their first semester 
ability. 


Hughes, William Hardin (Lambda 107) 
—During the past nine months have had 
the following articles published: “Typical 
Systems of Weighted Crediting in High 
Schools,” Sierra Educational News, Sep- 


“A “Practical Need for 
Psychology in High 
School Education,” Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, December, 
1921; “Meaningful High School Records 
and Reports,” American School Board 
Journal, January, 1922; “Provisions for 
Individual Differences in High School Or- 
ganization and Administration,” Journal 
of Educational Research, January, 1922; 
“The Human Side of Research in School 
Administration,” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, May, 1922; “Re- 
sponsibility of the Public Schools for the 
Development of the Social Attitudes,” 
Journal of Delinquency, coming July is- 
sue. Was elected vice-president Los 


tember, 1921; 
Social-Individual 


Angeles Alumni Chapter, P. D. K., April, 
1922; Vice-president, Southern California 
Educational Research Association, 1921- 
22; elected member National Association 
of —— Educational Research, Octo- 
ber, 1921. 


Jennings, Walter Wilson (Pi 31)—I am 
completing my third year at the State 
University of Iowa at Iowa City and will 
teach in both terms of the summer school. 
The only subject I teach in the College 
of Commerce here is Economic or Indus- 
trial History. A month ago the Univer- 
sity of Iowa Studies in Social Sciences 
published a monograph of mine entitled, 
“The American Embargo, 1807-1809, with 
Particular Reference to Its Effect on In- 
dustry.” 


Johnston, James Martin (Pi 51)—En- 
tered U. S. Army, 1917, after graduation 
from University of Illinois. In A. E. F. 
November, 1917, to August, 1919, as pur- 
suit pilot and Group Adjutant. Resigned 
commission ist Lieut., A. S., January, 
1920; since then connected with Spencer 
Trask and Company, Bond Department. 
Taught Chemistry and General Science 
April-June, 1917, Springfield High School, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


Jones, Franklin Gooch (Beta 315)—I 
came to the College of Industrial Arts, 
State College for Women, Denton, Texas, 
June 1, 1920, immediately after comple- 
tion of my work in Teachers College lead- 
ing to the A.M. degree. There are 110 
in faculty, 8 in my Department of Educa- 
tion. The college enrolls more than 2,000 
students annually. The plan of the school 
is to give literary or academic standard 
college work, allowing vocational work in 
32 different callings, as elective subjects 
leading to the Baccalaureate degree. 


McAllister, Perry Waldo (Pi)—Re- 
elected to principalship of Lovington 
Township High School for coming year. 
The teaching force has been increased to 
the unusual ratio of one teacher to each 
twelve pupils. The number of instructors 
makes possible a very rich curriculum for 
a rural township high school. Recently 
spoke before the Moultrie County Teach- 
ers’ Association on “Standardized Tests 
and Their Practical Application.” 


Mackell, James Francis (Eta)—Left 
Minnesota in June, 1921, to take position 
of assistant professor of Physics, ludiana 
State Normal College, Terre Haute, In- 
diana. We have a very live problem here 
in teacher training. My work is alto- 
gether toward training teachers of 
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Physics for Indiana High Schools. We 
have a new Science Hall, one floor of 
which is devoted to Physics. The whole 
building and especially the Physics De- 
partment is most thoroughly equipped 
for our specific type of work. We have 
also a well regulated High School for 
Practice Teaching. 


Maynard, Milton Monroe (Pi 70)—I 
shall teach in the Summer School of the 
State Teachers College of lowa this year. 


Montgomery, Thomas Sears (Beta)—I 
have recently been engaged as a mem- 
ber of a committee upon a study with 
reference to the status of Physical Edu- 
cation teachers in Texas. The writing 
of the committee report was assigned to 
me and was published in the Proceedings 
of the Conference upon the Teacher- 
Problem in Texas, held at the University 
of Texas, April 21 and 22, 1922. 


Myers, Charles Everett (Beta)—-I am 
making a study of “The Functioning of 
Vocational Instruction in Farming” for 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion and will have one phase of the study 
ready for publication this fall. I have a 
year’s leave and will spend my time at 
Teachers College during the coming 
school year. 


Noffsinger, John S. (Beta)—Will be at 
Columbia University (Teachers College) 
next school year, 1922-23. Hope to com- 
plete work for Ph.D. At present am as- 
sistant manager of the U. S. Veterans’ 
Bureau, New York City Local Office. Also 
am the secretary-treasurer of the General 
Educational Board of the Church of the 
Brethren. 


Payne, Walter Lee (Pi 101)—Will re- 
enter University of Illinois to complete 
requirements for Master’s degree. Am 
securing data for thesis based upon prac- 
tical working out of subject with high 
school classes. Last year in Harvard 
close supervision was given to project 
methods in Swine Husbandry. This year 
I am testing out the advisability of using 
those methods in classroom instruction in 
Swine Husbandry. 


Pearson, Irving Frederick (Pi 124)— 
Will assume position next fall as sup- 
erintendent of Harlem Consolidated 
Schools, Rockford, Illinois. 


Sealock, William Elmer (Beta 95)— 
Came to University of Nebraska in 1918 
as Head of Department of History and 

Philosophy of Education. Have during 
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present college year served as acting 
dean of the Teachers College. 
cent meeting of the Board of Regents I 
was elected dean of the Teachers Col- 
lege. 


Seehausen, Paul Ferdinand (Pi 103)— 
Am at present “winding up” the year’s 
work with a series of information tests. 
Will be in attendance at the University 
of Illinois, where I hope to complete my 
work towards a Master’s degree and 
where I shall be affiliated with the Col- 
lege of Education in the capacity of as- 
sistant. 


Simpson, Sebastian Solon (Pi 43)—This 
is my second year of very pleasant work 
in the Springfield High School and my 
daughter, Miss Irene, is teaching English 
in the same school. 


Slade, Jr., William (Beta)—-Next year 
am to be director of Research in the 


Public School System of Berlin, New 
Hampshire. 
Snortum, Kenneth Oscar (Beta)—Re- 


appointed to present position (assistant 
director of Re-education, Minnesota De- 
partment of Education) for year 1922-23. 
Granted leave of absence to teach in sum- 
mer session of State Teachers College of 
Bemidji, Minnesota, in 1922. Granted 
opportunity to undertake graduate work 
with pay at University of Minnesota fol- 
lowing six weeks. During past year was 
identified with rewriting of elementary 
course of study for State of Minnesota— 
task to be completed soon. Was also 
state chairman of Teachers College (Co- 
lumbia) Library Fund campaign during 
past winter. 


Stuli, DeForest (Beta)—I shall have 
charge of the Geography Department of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
for the coming Summer Session. 


Thompson, Clem Oren (Zeta 234)—Di- 
rector Summer School, Hanover College, 
Hanover, Indiana. Working on the fol- 
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lowing problems: “The Problems Begin- 
ning Teachers Meet,” “A Science Cur. 
riculum for the First Six Grades of the 
Elementary School,” “The Learning Pro- 
cesses in Elementary Science.” 


Vaughn, Samuel Jesse (Pi 125)—My 
main effort this year has been to try to 
get a new $150,000 dormitory. I got it. 


Vreeland, Jr., Herbert Harold (Beta)— 
Am at present in New Haven as execu- 
tive secretary and treasurer of the Yale 
Foreign Missionary Society conducting 
the College of Yale in China and the 
Hunan-Yale College of Medicine and Hos- 
pital at Changsha, China. I am married, 
having one son two years old. 


ALPHA-BETA 


Members of Alpha-Beta Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa leaving the University and 
entering educational service are as fol- 
lows: 

Frank W. Davies, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

Francis C. Mason, corresponding secre- 
tary, 1921-22, teaching English, Maury 
High School, Norfolk, Virginia. 

S. P. Vanderslice, assistant principal, 
Junior High Schools, Norfolk, Virginia. 

B. G. Childs, professor of Education and 
Religious Education, Randolph-Macon Col- 


president 1921-22, 


-lege, Ashland, Virginia. 


J. A. Rorer, principal of New London 
Academy, Forest, Virginia. 

S. B. Hall, principal of High School, 
Danville, Virginia. 

B. L. Stanley, principal of High School, 
Weyers Cave, Virginia. 

W. H. Thomas, superintendent of 
schools, Indian Head, Maryland. 

George W. Eutsler, principal, 
wether Lewis School, Ivy, Virginia. 

F. M. Waters, superintendent, Selma 
Graded Schools, Selma, North Carolina. 
S. F. Will, Morgan, Tennessee. 
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Zeta (Chicago), Eta (Minnesota), Lynn E. Stockwell, 
Corresponding Secretary 

Iota (Harvard), Charles F. Lancaster, Secretary; Kappa 
(Kansas), George Struble, Corresponding Secretary; 
Nu (Washington), D. W. Willard, Corresponding Sec- 
retary 

XI (Pittsburgh), Giovanni I. Giardini, Corresponding Sec- 
retary; Pi (Illinois), J. Aaron Smith, Corresponding 
Secretary; Tau (Pennsylvania), Upsilon (Northwestern), 
Charles J. Kinrade, Corresponding Secretary 

Phi (Wisconsin), C. E. Lauterbach, Secretary 

Psi (Peabody), Chi (Oregon), Peter L. Spencer, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; Omega (Michigan), Wray H. Cong- 
don, Corresponding Secretary 
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Alumnus Delta (Fresno), Herman FE. Carlson, Secretary; 
Alumnus Epsilon (Los Angeles), John J. Cook, Secretary 
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The Elementary Education 
Diamond Mine 


I wish to emphasize the two-fold value of detailed 
analyses of school subjects. They are of primary 
importance in the improvement of instruction in 
each branch of the curriculum. If investigations in a 
particular subject are carried on for a period of 
years, it is possible to gain a relatively clear insight 
into the more complex problems involved. As an- 
alysis proceeds classroom methods become more ac- 
curate, precise, and effective. In the second place, 
the solution of many of the general problems which 
elementary schools face depends upon accurate, de- 
tailed information concerning the subjects of instruc- 
tion. Any recommendation which does not take 
such facts into consideration will probably have only 
temporary value. It is my firm conviction that the 
analytical study of school subjects is the most needed 
and also the most profitable field of investigation in 
elementary education. 


—WILLIAM S. GRAY 
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